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All First Graders Except the Lamb 





Full-page illustration by Mary Spoor Brand 


A HAPPY SCHOOL YEAR 


(A Supplementary Reader ) 


Stories by ALICE DALGLIESH 
Pictures by MARY SPOOR BRAND 


Published by RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 


536 S. Clark Street Chicago 


Write Education Department for Winners List of 120 Supplementary Readers 
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Mothers— 


OMPARISON will convince 

you that the “M” Infant’s Shirt is the 
most comfortable undergarment for your 
baby. Feel the fine quality fabric—so 
soft it cannot hurt baby’s sensitive skin 
Note how neatly it is tailored with the 
fewest possible number of seams—how 
it is shaped in the sleeves, shoulders and 
under the arms to fit the child’s body 
comfortably—no binding. 





Compare its length with corresponding 
sizes in other makes. Notice the smooth, 
elastic, “Auto-Lap” seams that will not 
chafe. Then you will be surprised at the 
moderate price. 





of neat finish in." MW" 
A garments. 

“NM” Garments include every underwear 

need for infants and children. Ask for 

them at your Dry Goods Store—and look 

for the red “M” trademark—your assur- 


ance of quality, comfort and durability. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS Infants Shi rts 


Minneapolis, Minn. and Bands 
Childreris Waists, 
Union Suits and 
Waist UnionSuits 


Knit andWoven Fabrics 






MINNEAPOLIS 


GARMENTS 


The PERFECT UNDERWEAR for CHILDREN 
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FAIRWOOD woe’ 
YOUR BOY 

CAMP FAIRWOOD is located on Torch Lake, 
Michigan, in the famous Traverse Bay region. 
Boys from 8-18, well recommended, wili be 
accepted. 

All activities are supervised. Resident physi- 
cian. Food and sanitation the best. Separate 
Junior, Intermediate and Senior Departments. 
Juniors given individual care—special quarters. 
7th SEASON __[Uustrated booklet free on request. 


Address: Capt. M. F. EDER, Ohio Military 
institute, Cincinnati, 0. 












Minne-Wonka 
FOR BOYS 
Three Lakes, Wis. 


Midgets, 9 to 11, separate 
from main camp. Juniors 
12to014; Seniors, 15 to 17. 
Completely equipped; spe- 
cialists for camp-craft; phy- 
sician and nurse on grounds. 
Complete information on 
request 


Dr. F. H. EWERHARDT 
Barnes Hospital St. Louis, Missouri 


CAMP ARBUTUS| 


for Girls 10 to 20 
Eleventh season. Located on a beautiful inland 
lake twelve miles from Traverse City, Michigan. 
Canoe trips, water and land sports, woodcraft, 
nature study, crafts, dramatics, dancing. Resi- 
dent physician. Booklet. 

EDITH A. STEERE 
Packard Road Ann Arbor, Michigan 


CAMP TOXAWAY 


LAKE TOXAWAY, WN. C. 

4000 feet above sea level in the famous Sapphire 
country of the Blue Ridge Mountains of Western 
North Carolina. 70 miles from Asheville. Limited 
number of girls. Log cabins with out-of-door sleep- 
ing quarters on second floor. Modern sanitation. 

Illustrated booklet for particulars 

Address MISS SALLIE JOYNER DAVIS, 

Greenville, North Carolina 












FOR 
GIRLS 








~ CHARACTER-FUN-FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
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wrat glorious good times the 
short phrase suggests! 

To children it means a few weeks 
of an unrestrained, healthy joy of 
living on the edges of one of the 
pools in the huge natural play- 
grounds of America. 

To parents it means the wisest 
solution of a problem—a place 
where their children will develop 
robust health, maturity and firm- 
ness of character, and unalloyed 
happiness. 

But first there is for mothers and 
fathers the question of selection of 
the right camp. It must fulfill their 
expectations and their children’s. 


OUR SERVICE 

The CHILD LIFE Camp Service, 
by furnishing the information at its 
disposal, is aiding a great many 
parents to make careful selection of 
the right camps for their children. 
If you are undecided about a camp 
to which to send yours, we are sure 
our Service will be helpful. 


Address 


E. EVALYN GRUMBINE, Director 


CAMP SERVICE 


CHILD LIFE 
536 S: Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 





SGNERWOOB FOREST 
& CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On Springstead Lakes, Wis. 
Two months of glorious fun and 
vigorous, healthful living in the 
North Woods. 
For information write 
Elizabeth B. Constantine 
6074 Stony Island Ave., Chicago, Il! 
Hyde Park 8302 

































Orchard Hill Camp for Children 


ON THE BEAUTIFUL FOX RIVER, FORTY MILES WEST OF CHICAGO 


NEECARNIS 


Big Star Lake 


Baldwin, 
Mich. 


Every girl receives 
the Director's per- 
sonal attention. Ex- 
pert councilors plan 
each days activities. 
Horseback riding, 
Water Sports, Hikes, 
Trips, Resident 

nurse. Eight week season beginning July Ist. 


Illustrated Booklet Giving Further Information 
Sent en Request 


Miss EDITH C. HOLT, Director 


39 Fitch Place, S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


DEERBROOK CAMP 


For Girls 8 to 16 


250 Acres on Top of Vermont 
Mountains 


Horseback riding, canoeing, swimming, 
tennis, mountain climbing, all outdoor 
sports, sketching, handcrafts, and tutor- 
ing (if desired). This camp meets the 
modern requirements for hygienic living. 
Running water, shower baths. Moder- 
ate rates. Write for Booklet. 


HOMER K. UNDERWOOD, M.A., Yale 
ISABELLE E. UNDERWOOD, B.A., Smith 
New London, Ct., 40 Granite St. 





BRYN AFON—A Camp for Girls 


Land o’ Lakes—Roosevelt, Wisconsin 


Private Lake. All Land and Water Sports. Trails 
for Horseback Riding. Screened Sleeping Bung- 
alows with Hardwood Floors. Special Dining- 
room for Juniors. Resident Physician, Trained 
Nurse, and Dietitian. Staff of 30 College 
Women. Booklet—Letta Breadbridge, The 
Paims, 1001 Jefferson, Detroit, Michigan. 


CAMP NEEWAH 


in the Berkshires 
For girls 7 to 17. All land and water sports. 
Aesthetic dancing, horseback riding, golf instruc- 
tion. Limited enrollment. 110 miles from New 
York. Write for booklet. 


MRS. B. P. SCHMITT 
1723 E. 7th St., Brooklyn, N. Y., Dept. L 





Uae camp planned exclusively for 


the younger children. 


Limited enroll- 


ment. Girls three to fourteen, boys three to ten. 


Illustrated booklet of information sent on request 
Address: DR. EDITH B. LOWRY, Director . 


ORCHARD HILL CAMP FOR CHILDREN, 





St. Charles, Ill. 
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COLLIES 


Ideal companions for 
children of all ages. 
Intelligent, healthy 
puppies. 












CHOWS 


Soft, cuddly little balls of fur 
are these affectionate little 
chows. They are waiting to 
play with some little boy or — 
girl. aS 


POLICE PUPPIES 


Dogs boarded —Steam heated and outside 
kennels. Kennels covering 29 acres. Ex- 
hibition grounds located on Waukegan Road 
No. 42A. Four miles west of Wilmette. 144 
miles north of Garden of Allah. 


FISHER KENNELS 
Glen View, Ill. Phones Glen View 126 and 71 




























POLICE PUPPIES 


Real beauties from wonderfully trained im- 


ported parents, Intelligent, fearless, the ideal 
child’s protector and pal. Don’t buy until 
you've received my offers and guarantee. 


H. N. HANCHETT | 
912 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. | 

















COLLIES 


Safest dog tor children. 
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Sturdy northern stock with over thirty 
champions and grand champions in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wisconsin 






































COCKER SPANIELS 


When we were children we had one of these 
happy, dependable dogs for a playmate. To- 
day we raise them for your children and ours. 
Pedigreed puppies in Solid Red, White and 
Red, Solid Black, and White and Black. 


MR. AND MRS. P. M. STAUFFER 
Wadsworth, Ohio 


PEKINGESE 


This Is Me 
I may be little and soft and plump, 
But my heart is big and true. 
My mistress says now I'm quite big 
enough 
To leave my dear mother—for you. 
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9 years old. 
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MY DOG SPOT 


HAVE a little dog 
His name is Spot; 
I like him whether 


You do or not. 


CORA MAE WIGHTMAN 


8 years old. Plainfield, Il. 







POLITE DOGGIE 
HAVE a little doggie 


He is so nice and white, 
teach him all kinds of 


manners 


And he is quite polite. 


CLEON WILSON 


TERRY 
HAVE a dog 


And his name is Terry 


He is as red 

As a Holly Berry. 

He gets our paper every day, 
And brings it in 

So happy and gay. 


JOANN VAIL 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


7 years ola. 





CHILD LIFE wants each 
of its little readers to have the 
companionship of a dog and 
will be only too glad to answer 
any inquiries pertaining to the 
selection of one of these loyal 
pets for your household. Just 
write to CHILD LIFE, Dog 
Department, 536 S. Clark 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Write at once for descriptions and 

pictures from the largest and best 

appointed kennels in the World. 
$25 up 


MRS. HARRIE A. BAXTER 
Telephone Caledonia 6160 
Great Neck, Long Island, or 
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“Little puppies Pekingese 
Which would you like best of these? 
All, attention, if you please, 

Sun Dogs of ancient Chinese.” 

$35 and up, photos from 

MRS. G. KRAEMER 
2263-A Metropolitan Ave., Middle Village, L. 1. 


WHITE COLLIE PUPPIES 


Beautiful, ae , country-bred. Ready 
for delivery ired by Janchowsky’s 




















Rex. $10, $15, $20. 


MRS. ELIZABETH BOUTWELL 
R 14, Valley Park, Mo. 














‘‘Strong Heart’’ Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.”’ 
You can pay more but you can't 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike, New Brunswick,N.J. 





What makes Molly so 

happy? I’m sure you 

don’t have to be told, 

for those two collie 

puppies answer the 
uestion. They came 
rom 


SUNNYBRAE 
COLLIE KENNELS 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Why don’t you write to Sunnybrae? They have 
fine collie puppies like these at reasonable 
prices. Buy a collie and you will be sure that 
you are getting the best kind of a playmate. 
Mr. F. R. Clarke, owner of the kennels, has 
written a book on Dog Training, which he 
will send to you for 35c. He would be glad to 
receive a letter from you. 










GERMAN POLICE DOGS 
and Pups for Sale 


Buy a puppy and make the children happy. 
Write for price list. 


Cc. N. WILLARD 
Mt. View Kennel Middleville, N. Y. 





347 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








FOR SALE 


Ten head of 
beautiful Shet- 
land ponies from 
Grand Cham- 
pions, all colors 
and ages, thor- 
oughly broken. Sire many times Cup 
winner out prize winning mares. Price, 
$125.00 for mares and $100.00 for 
geldings or colts. Address Mrs. Joseph 
M. Hubbard, 311 W. St. Catherine 
St., Louisville, Ky. 















































Or LET us go out in the sun, 

Go out in the sunshine and sing; 
For the birds and the flowers 
And the springtime is ours 

With their beauty and blossoming! 


Let us go with our lilies of love, 

Go out where the palm branches swing; 
For the whole world is rife 
With newness of life 

And joy is the spirit of spring! 


i 
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BESS AND THE DRAGON 


ESS and Aunt Clara were sit- 
B ting on the soft grass under 

the old apple tree. Aunt Clara 
was reading a story aloud. All of a sudden 
‘*Buzz-zz-zz!"" came a sharp sound from quite 
near, and a big Darning Needle with lovely. 
gauzy wings flew toward them and tried to alight 
on Bess’s shoulder. 

“Go away! Go away, naughty Darning Needle! 
Do you want to sew up my mouth?” cried Bess, 
drawing away from the little insect. 

‘Why, Bess, what a silly notion! You don’t 
really believe such a story, do you? Mr. Dragon 
Fly has not the slightest idea of doing such a thing. 
He wished to rest for a moment, that’s all. Come. 
little friend, you may sit here as long as you like!”’ 

Aunt Clara held out her hand, and, with a little 
“buzz” as though to say, “Thank you, I will stay 
a while,” the lovely, shining thing rested on her 
hand and sat there, jerking his head this way and 
that in a comical fashion. 

“Look closely at him, Bess,”’ said Aunt Clara. 
‘*But do not startle him away. See his wonderful 
gauzy wings, like the finest lace. Aren’t they lovely? 
And—guess. now! How many eyes do vou think 
he has?” 

‘Why, four, perhaps,” said Bess. 

‘*He has 24,000 eyes! Now what do you think 
of that? He can look to the right and left, up and 
down, backward and forward, and in every direction 
at the same moment!”’ 

“Why. I never head of such a thing!”’ exclaimed 
Bess. 

‘He is probably looking at you with 
two or three hundred of them and at me 
with some of the others. What do you 
suppose we look like to him?” laughed 
Aunt Clara. “Ah! There he goes! Good- 
by, Mr. Dragon Fly! Come again, soon!”’ 

“There he goes! And there goes 
another one over by the lilac bush, but 
he is different, isn’t he? He is blue. 





iy 


By ETHEL C. BROWN Come here, Mr. Darning Needle!’’ 


Author of “The Three Gays,” ‘‘The Three 
Gays in Maine,” etc 


“There are over two hundred 
kinds of dragon flies, and naturalists 
are very much interested in studying them. Their 
bodies are covered with little joints. See how flexible 
they are when they fly this way and that. They 
can fly backward and forward, sideways and every 
way, just as they can see in every direction. On 
the Amazon River there are found the largest and 
most brilliant kinds. Some are seven inches long 
with lace-like wings tipped with white or yellow.” 

“I'd like to see one of the big ones,” said Bess. 
“What are they like when they are babies?” 

‘“When one is little he has six sprawling legs, a 
rough little body and a funny little hood which 
seems to cover his face. But this hood flies back 
when he wants to eat. He isa tiny water nymph. 
really. And how do you suppose he makes his 
way through the water? He has no fins or 
paddles. Some years ago a British battleship was 
built to go by a method just like his. Well, he is 
formed like a tiny boat; in the stern of this worm- 
skin boat is a pump. When the baby dragon fly 
wants to take a voyage his muscles set the pump 
to work, and away he shoots, his little masked head 
in the prow of the boat, directing its course.” 

“Why, that’s just like being a boat and a passen- 
ger at the same time, isn’t it?’”’ laughed Bess. 

“Exactly. Wouldn’t you like to see the little 
water nymph sailing along? Well, at the end of his 
first year, he leaves the pump-boat anchored to a 
water plant and comes out of his old skin or shell as 

an aviator. 

“He hoists sail with four lovely, gauzy 
wings, and sets out on a trip through the 
air, a wonderful, rich-colored dragon fly, 
just as you see him now. Ah! Here he 

‘ comes again! Good day, little friend!” 

“Come, little dragon fly!’’ cried Bess. 

And in another minute the gauzy crea- 
ture, with a polite “‘buzz-zz-zz” of grati- 
tude, settled contentedly on Bess’s hand. 
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SWIFTWING’S EASTER STORY 


APPY Easter, 
Uncle Henry!” 
shouted Peter 

joyously, running across the sunny tulip- 
edged lawn to meet his favorite uncle. ‘‘| 
found thirty-four eggs and Phoebe found 
thirty-two and the barn swallows are back!”’ 

“We heard them call ‘Pete-pete-pete! 
when we were up in the haymow hunting 
eggs,” added Phoebe. giving the newcomer 
a special Easter hug. ‘I ’spose they’ll build 
another mud and straw cup nest, plastered 
to the side of a beam, and will line it with 
chicken feathers again. Won’t they?” 

Uncle Henry nodded. 

“And then there’ll be five white eggs 
speckled with brown and lavender and they’!I 
hatch into cute short-tailed baby swallows 
that are always so hungry,” Peter went on. 

“Yes,” laughed Uncle Henry, who was a 
senior at college. ‘‘And you know it keeps 
Mr. and Mrs. Barn Swallow pretty busy gath- 
ering their food in the air while flying swiftly.” 

“Well, we’re glad to see them back,”’ said 
Peter. ‘“‘ ‘Cause they’re so cheerful and 
‘cause you told us they ate mosquitoes and 
flies and other insects that bother us.” 

‘1 wish I knew just where they’d been all 
winter,” Phoebe said dreamily. “I wish 
those swallows could talk!”’ 

Uncle Henry was silent for a moment and 
then sat down by the sundial. 

“You and Peter are hunting for an Easter 
story, I suppose!”’ he laughed. “Well, if 
Swiftwing could talk to you about his winter 


By ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 


Author of ‘‘The Handbook of Nature Study. 
“The Pet Book.” etc 


vacation. | think this 
is what he would say.” 

The children gath- 
ered close, and Uncle Henry began his story. 

“You remember, Peter, last summer | was 
the first birdling out of the feathery nest, 
over on the big beam in your barn, and you 
remember how I, and my four brothers and 
sisters, managed to fly out there and sit on 
the fence dayvtimes, while we waited for our 
tails to grow so we could balance ourselves 
while flying. A swallow without a tail, you 
know, is as badly off as a kite without a tail 
Then one night all of us flew high up in the 
sky and, keeping together, we flew and flew 
and flew! The next morning we stopped along 
the banks of a great river and rested and 
caught a big meal of mosquitoes. And that 
night we went on again, and we went on for 
other nights. always stopping a little while 
for food each dav. Sometimes we flew over 
lakes and high mountains, and sometimes we 
flew along the coast where the ocean rolled up 
great foamy waves in the rocks and sand. 
After a time we came to a country that had 
great quiet rivers and lakes, and along the 
shores great alligators lay sleeping like brown 
logs in the sun; but sometimes they would 
wake up and roar and bellow so that the great 
blue herons, fishing in the shallow. water. 
would flv up, frightened. 

“There are palm trees and orange groves 
there. You should see an orange tree. full of 
fruit! It looks like a Christmas, tree all 
trimmed with vellow balls. Along the swamps 
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are cypress trees with their roots lifted up 
like knees out of the wet, and they have long 
slender twigs for swallows to rest upon; and 

there are so many mosquitoes and midges and 
little moths there that we stayed several days 
and ate our fill. We needed rest! 

““Again we started on our journey over 
waters that looked black below us at night, 
and blue by day. After a long time we found 
an island to rest upon—an island that had 
plenty of flying insects for us to lunch upon! 
After that we flew on and on until we came to 
a wonderful country. Forests of trees that 
you never dreamed of grow there. You get 
Brazil nuts for Christmas; well, you should 
see the great trees they grow upon—trees that 
have bright green leaves two feet long! And 
their nuts grow, a dozen of them together. 
The reason these nuts are so three-sided is 
that they fit together in a circle, all growing 
in a single very hard shell. But the parrots 
can crack the shell and the nuts, and the 
macaws can split them as if they were made 
of paper! 

“‘Did you ever think why macaws and par- 
rots have such heavy beaks? If you could 
see them crushing the shells of palm nuts and 
other nuts that you would have to pound with 
a hammer to break, you would know what 
strong heavy beaks are for. 

“You should see those parrots with feathers 
green, blue, yellow and red! You should see 
them as they hang by their toes, often upside 
down in the very tops of those tall trees, 
hunting for nuts and chattering like children 
on a picnic. And then the macaws! Never 
are such colors on other birds! Scarlet and 
yellow—crimson and gold and heavenly blue, 
more. gorgeous than the court dresses of a 
king! These birds flock together and live in 
the tree tops and screech, making the worst 
racket I ever heard. I wish you could have 
looked down on these great forests with me; 
each looks like a carpet woven with different 
colored yarns. A carpet of the palms makes 
one pattern—the big rubber trees another— 
and hundreds of other trees, many of them 
all blossoming, yellow, pink, and red, make 
hundreds of patterns in the carpet. Maybe 
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you will go up in an aeroplane sometime and 
you will see how forests look to me. Down 
under these trees is all jungle. Of course, 
we never went under them. That is not the 
swallows’ way. But when we were catching 
flies above the big rivers we could see the 
jungle—all sorts of shrubs and vines, so thick 
that a man would have to cut his way through 
with a hatchet. Along the banks of those 
rivers we sometimes saw a great python 
snake hanging from a tree, head down, waiting 
for his breakfast to come to him. I wasn’t 
afraid, because a python would not take any- 
thing smaller than a hare. 

“On these rivers where the water is still, 
there are beautiful pink water lilies with 
round leaves, big enough for a man to use as 
a boat. 

“This is a country where swallows have to 
be careful where they go to sleep at night. 
Even the topmost branches of a tree aren’t 
safe, for there is a raccoon there called kinky- 
joy, well named, too, for he kinks his tail 
around a branch and holds on while he uses 
all his paws to catch little birds asleep, and 
eats them. One has to look sharp for a safe 
place to rest there during the day, for there 
are plenty of monkeys climbing around ready 
to snatch a bird. Did you ever see a red- 
howler monkey? He is about the color of a 
red cow—but he is a terrible howler, and 
wails and moans and groans. His howls are 
enough to set any swallow’s nerves all on 
edge! There are some monkeys that are 
rather nice, because they had rather eat fruit 
than birds. Some of these are called Spider 
monkeys because their arms and legs are so 
long. They use their tail to cling to branches, 
like another hand. It is fun to see one sprawl- 
ing about, swinging from branch to branch, 
holding on by its tail and one foot, gathering 
fruit with one hand and one foot, and holding 
a fruit up to eat with the other hand. He is 
a busy fellow. 

“You should see the little marmosets— 
monkeys not larger than squirrels, with white 
whiskers on each side of the face, like an old 
woman’s ruffled nightcap! 

“Oh, Peter and Phoebe, you should see the 


(Continued on page 230) 
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BUNNY AND THE WAFFLES 


By ANNA WILLIAMS ARNETT 

















haven’t any money,” called Mother Pink 
Nose. 

So Bunny hopped up and down impatiently 
while his mother went into the bedroom and 
got a dime from the dresser drawer. 

“Here is the dime for the milk. Be careful 
and not lose it, Bunny,” said Mother Pink 


< Nose. 
ome 2 al Bunny put the dime into his little pocket 
om oa 
~~ LES and then hopped away as fast as he could. 
Lae : E 

NE bright é + As he was passing Mr. Poodle Dog’s house. 
morning little he saw the three little Poodle Dogs, Fido, Fun 

Bunny Pink and Fuzzy, out in the yard playing circus. 


Fido was standing on his head waving his 
tail in the air. Bunny stopped to watch him. 
“Hello, Bunny! I’ll bet you can’t stand 

on your head,” barked Fuzzy. 
‘T’ll bet I can,’’ answered Bunny. 


“Let’s see you, then.” barked 
Fuzzy. 


Nose was awakened 
by his mother call- 
ing, ““ Wake up, Bun- 
ny! Wake up! I 
need some milk for 
breakfast. Hurry 
and dress and hop down to the Wiggle 
Wiggie store and get a pint of milk for « gees C 
me—that’s a dear little Bunny Boy.” : (eS 0 OD 

Little Bunny Pink Nose opened one ] ay) : 
eye, snuffled his little pink nose and said. 
“I’m so sleepy, Mother. We don’t need any 
milk.” s 

“Oh, very well,’’ said Mother Pink Nose. 
“IT wanted the milk to make some nice. 
brown waffles for breakfast to eat with 
butter and honey. But we can get along 
with toast and tea.” 

Bunny sat up in a hurry with both eyes 
wide open. . 

“Did you say brown waffles with butter 
and honey for breakfast?’’ 

“Yes, I said brown waffles with butter and 
honey,” answered Mother Pink Nose. Bunny 
jumped into his little blue rompers quicker 
than you can say, 

‘Jack Sprat, 


Get my hat” ees “a, So 

and started down the walk. sigue — 

° ° yy! , } ‘—— 7 | 
“Wait a minute, Bunny. You CORR Es ik PO, 
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Bunny laid back his pink ears; down went 
his head and up went his little tail. 

“Pretty good!’”’ barked Fido. “I didn’t 
think a rabbit could stand on his head. Rab- 
bits are pretty smart after all. Come in and 
play with us.” 

“No, I can’t stop to play,” said Bunny. 
‘| must hurry down to the Wiggle Wiggie 
store to get some milk for Mother.”” And 
Bunny hopped away after the milk. 

Soon he came to the Wiggle Wiggie store. 
He went through the turning gate and got 
; a pint bottle of milk. 
MN Then he reached into 

\ his little pocket 
for the dime to 
pay Mr. 
Wiggle 
Wiggie for 
it—and— 











Vi Fe iy whatdoyou 
thy) Wiiiae 


a SY think? 
WAY (Now don’t 
i, wink till 1 
tell you.) THE DIME WAS 
GONE! 

Poor Bunny! 
know what to do. 
idea what to do. 

‘“*How could I have lost that dime?”’ said 
Bunny. 

“Are you sure you had a dime?”’ grunted 
Mr. Wiggle Wiggie. And he wiggled his snout 
and scowled so severely at poor Bunny that 
he felt as if he really had done something 
very dreadful indeed. 

So Bunny put back the milk and started 
right home. 

“Oh, me, oh my! 
I want to cry!’’ 
said Bunny. “Now we can’t have any nice, 
brown waffles and honey for breakfast.” 
And he hopped away very slowly and very 
sadly toward home. 

By and by he came to Mr. Poodle Dog’s 

house and, as he was passing it, Fuzzy came 






He didn’t 
He hadn’t the least 
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running out. 

‘““Have you 
lost something, 
Bunny Pink 
Nose?” barked 
Fuzzy. ‘‘Tell 
me what you 
have lost?” 

"a 
Fuzzy, | 
lost the 
dime Moth- 
er gave me 
for the 
milk,’’ answered Bunny Pink Nose, beginning 
to sniff-sniff-sniff. 

“Well, here it is.” barked Fuzzy. “It 
dropped out of your pocket when you stood 
on your head,” and he held it up in his paw. 

“Oh, thank you, Fuzzy. I am so glad you 
found it. Now we can have brown waffles 
and honey for breakfast,” said Bunny. 

Then he hurried back to the Wiggle Wiggie 
Store where old Mr. Wiggle Wiggie gave him 
the milk, took the dime. and grunted “‘ Thank 
you.” 

Bunny Pink Nose was so very happy that 
he even told grumpy Mr. Wiggle Wiggie 
where he had found his dime. Mr. Wiggle 
Wiggie grunted a second time. But though 
what he said was “Humph! Humph!’’ his 
eyes twinkled brightly as 
he said it. 

When Bunny 
got home 
Mother Pink 
Nosemadethe 
most delicious 
brown waffles 
you ever ate and 
sent Bunny over 
with two waffles 
and one more 


N ¥ = ; 2) | 

for the three cull <i od 
es = » “s 
a 



















little Poodle svi MeCLINE 
Dogs. : 
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NNABEL was walk- 

A ing in the garden one 

early spring day. 

She was startled when she heard a soft 
little voice, then a sigh. 

Annabel stopped and stood still to 
listen. She heard the voice again. 
‘Please, somebody help me,” said the 
voice. 

The voice came from a large clod of 
earth and as Annabel looked, she saw a 
bit of red showing underneath. 

‘Who are you, and what can I do to 
help you?” asked Annabel. 

“T am Lady Tulip. Please lift this 
heavy earth clod away. I fear I shall 
tear my Easter gown if I try to pass it.” 

Annabel hurried and lifted the clod out 
of the way and Lady Tulip straightened 
herself up with a sigh of relief. ‘‘ Thank 
you, little girl. Mother Nature sent me. 
She wished me to be here in time for 
Easter. I belong to the Flower Choir. 
‘The Flower Choir always sings on Easter 
morning. If you waken at dawn on 
Easter morning and listen, you will hear 
us sing.” 

“Thank you, dear Lady Tulip. That 


THE EASTER 
FLOWER CHOIR 


By ANNA WILLIAMS ARNETT 










would make me very happy,” said Anna- 
bel. She then walked over to a rosebush 
to pick off some dry leaves. Near-by she 
heard a tiny voice singing. It was very 
faint, but beautiful. Annabel stopped 
and listened. She heard the words: _ 
Easter time is coming, coming, 
Beautiful Easter Day! 


The bells will be ringing, ringing, 
On beautiful Easter Day!”’ 


Annabel followed the direction of the 
music and it led her to a 


sheltered corner of the yard. 
There she found some purple 


flowers and a sweet fragrance 
| greeted her. 
, “Were you 


. singing?’ asked 
. —_ Annabel. 

“Yes, little girl, it 
was I. My name is 
Hyacinth. Mother 
Nature sent me. 
She wished me to be 
here in time for 
Easter Day. I be- 
long to the Flower Choir. The Flower 
Choir always sings on Easter morning.” 

“Tt is a beautiful song,’”’ said Annabel. 

“If you will waken at dawn on Easter 
morning, you will hear the Flower 
Choir sing,’’ answered the Hyacinth. 

“That would make me very happy, 
dear Hyacinth,” said Annabel. 

Then she walked on down the path. 
She noticed something yellow showing 
through the bushes. She found some 
bright yellow flowers. 

The yellow flower smiled and said, 
“Tl am Lady Crocus,” and, spreading out 
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her yellow skirts, made a curtsy. 
“Mother Nature sent me. She wished 
me to be here before Easter Day.”’ 

‘“‘Do you belong to the Flower Choir?”’ 
asked Annabel. 

“Yes, and I must practice my song,”’ 

Then she raised her head and sang: 


Easter time is coming, coming, 
Beautiful Easter Day! 

The bells will be ringing, ringing, 
On beautiful Easter Day! 


“If you awaken at dawn on Easter 
morning, you will hear us sing together,”’ 
said Lady Crocus. 

“Thank you, dear Lady Crocus, that 
would make me very happy,” said Anna- 
bel. Then Annabel walked on to the 
end of the path. And there at the end 
of the path stood the most beautiful 
flower of all. She was tall and slim and 
dressed in pure white. 

She was the Queen of Flowers. 

‘Oh, how beautiful!” cried Annabel. 

“I am glad that you love me,” said 
the Flower Queen, “for I love you. I 
am the Lily Queen. Mother Nature 

sent me to tell the world of love. 
Easter is the time to re- 
member that Christ is J 
risen and loves all cS 
the world.”’ Wx) 
“‘ Are you Queen 


Nok Ta Yuadtc 
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of the Flower Choir?’ asked Annabel. 


“Yes, and if you waken at dawn on 
Easter morning, you will hear us sing.” 

“That would make me very happy, 
dear Flower Queen,” said Annabel. 

That night Annabel dreamed of the 
flowers and at dawn she was awakened by 
the sweetest music that she had ever 
heard. 

She ran to the window. A gentle 
breeze lifted the white curtain and the 
fragrance of many flowers came to her. 
She knelt by the window and listened. 
It was the Flower Choir singing: 


Easter morn is dawning, dawning, 
Beautiful Easter Day! 

The story of God’s love telling, telling, 
This happy Easter Day! 


The Flower Choir sang until the sun 
rose over the hills, then the music grew 
fainter and fainter and finally ceased. 


But Annabel never forgot 
the beautiful Easter 
song of the Flower 

Wn NGA, Choir. 
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DIZZY LIZZIE IN CRACKO-CRAZENIA 


By HUGH LOFTING 


WHAT HAPPENED IN PART I AND 
PART II 


Dizzy Lizzie, the famous founder of 
Crazy Day, would of course be among the 
very first to hear of such a country as 
Cracko-Crazenia, a fascinating republic where during the crazy 
season of early spring all the March Hares, the April Fools, the 
May Queens and those people whom the world calls crazy come 
to enjoy themselves. This spring Lizzie and her brother Aloysius 
and her friend Anxious Aggie manage to give their Aunt Emily 
the slip and arrive at the city of Nuthatch in this highly enter- 
taining country. Leaving their money, their names and their 
reputations outside the Western Gate, they enter the city. Aggie 
is consoled with the new name of Aggripina Penelope, whilst 
Lizzie and Aloysius take those of Marie Louise and Bill Smith. 


PART III 


Pas was 
asign 
above a 
door on the other 
side of the street 
which said, “‘ John 
Jenkins’ Idea 
Shoppe.’’ And 
when they got 
within, the party 
saw several signs 


Author of “‘The Story of Doctor Dolittle,” *‘Voyages of 
Doctor Dolittle,” ‘Doctor Dolittle’s Post Office.” 
‘Doctor Dolittle’s Circus,” ‘‘The Tale of 
Mrs. Tubbs,” ‘Porridge Poetry™ 





directing cus- 
tomers to different 





parts of the estab- 





lishment as, 
“‘Men’s Ideas,”’ 
‘Misses’ Ideas,”’ 
“Wholesale De- 
partment.”’ 

Marie Louise went up to a young man who 
was evidently a salesman and said, “‘Have 
you any good ideas this afternoon?”’ 





ee 


Yes,” said the young man. 
‘What kind of ideas were you 
looking for?”’ 

‘‘] wanted an idea for a house,”’ said Marie 
Louise. ‘“‘I have several old ones. But | 
would like a new one this season. Something 
novel.” 

“Very good,’’ said the salesman; “step this 
way, Madam.” 

Whereupon Marie Louise, Aggripina and 

; Bill were con- 
ducted upstairs 
and through a 
little glass door 
marked ‘“Profes- 
sor Foozle.”” In 
the inner office 
there was a tiny 
little man stand- 
ing on top of a 
desk. 

“Houses, Pro- 
fessor,’’ said the 
salesman in a busi- 
ness-like voice. 
“Anything on that 
to-day?” 

‘*Splendid!’’ 
cried the little 
man, running 
about the desk in 


such excitement that he tripped over an 
envelope and nearly fell into the ink-pot. 


“T’ve just had an idea. Listen. I—”’ 
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“Very good,” said the salesman. ‘Then 
I’ll leave the customers with you.” 

“You want an idea for a house?”’ said the 
tiny professor. “Well, you’ve come to the 
right place. Last week I invented a new 
material which 
will revolutionize 
building all over 
the world. I’ma 
chemist, youknow. 
The stuff is made 
out of old potato 
peels; and I call it 
Potatotex. I roll 
it out with a 
machine, into long 
flat boards and 
you can cut it up 
like cheese. But 
it’s awfully strong 
when it’s in place. 
And a child can 
use it—make any- 
thing out of it, 
from bird houses 
to hotels. Where 
were you thinking 
of building?” the professor asked kindly. 

Marie Louise was so fascinated by the 
extraordinary size of the tiny professor that 
she was not, as a matter of fact, thinking 
about houses at all at the moment. 

“‘Oh-er,’”’ said she, “I had not yet made up 
my mind where to build.” 

“Well, now,” said the professor, “next 
door to my place there is an empty lot. 
Why don’t you take that? And then I could 
superintend the building so easily. . You see? 
Listen, I tell you what we’ll do. You come 
over with me now and take a look at it. 
Unfortunately I can’t ask you in to tea. My 
house would be a bit small for you and your 
party. You will pardon my not being prop- 
erly hospitable?”’ 

“Why, of course,” said Marie Louise. 
“But how did you come to be so small? 
Were you born like that?” 

“Oh, no,” said the professor. 
means. 


HUGH LOFTING 


“By no 


As I told you, I’m a chemist. And 
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in my native country the high cost of living 
got so terrible that my family couldn’t possi- 
bly live on my salary. So I set about experi- 
menting in reducing the size of the human 
body, so we would all eat less and be able to 
live within our 
means. I was 
very successful. 


inci ; -) | I brought myself 


and my whole 
family, by scien- 
tific dieting, down 
to the height of 
three or four 
inches. The en- 
tire household can 
now live on one 
hen’s egg for a 
week and on a 
duck’s egg for ten 
days. It was a 
great triumph. 
But let’s be get- 
ting along. Just 
lift me on to the 
floor, will you? 
Climbing down 
the chair legs takes so much time.” 

The party now left the idea shop and on 
reaching the street Marie Louise carried the 
Professor in order to travel more quickly. 
Under his guidance they presently came to an 
empty lot on a pleasant avenue. Here (as 
soon as Marie Louise had said she liked the 
position) the Professor got very busy. He 
summoned carters who delivered enormous 
quantities of what looked like very thick 
cardboard. Then he got hammers and saws 
and nails and set Bill, Aggripina and Marie 
Louise to work. 

“This house,” he said, “we will construct 
on my own patent design. It is very con- 
venient. You will be delighted with it when 
it’s finished.”’ 

In an extraordinarily short space of time 
the house was up and done—owing to the 
wonderful simplicity of building with Pota- 
totex—and very pretty it looked. The owners 
were particularly pleased with the three- 
(Continued on page 235) 
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By Aifred Wideman 


PAPER DOLL VISITS CANARY 


Have you ever found yourself 
in someone's house without mean- 
ing to be there? It does sound 
rather ridiculous, now, doesn't it? 
Still that’s the situation in which 
our paper doll friend, Lollypoppia 
McPulp, found herself one day not 
long ago. She was walking back- 
wards across a table, just for the 
novelty. One does tire of walking 
frontwards all the time, don’t you 
think so? Well, walking back- 
wards was lots of fun for Lolly- 
poppia until—what do you suppose 
happened? She walked right be- 
tween the bars and into the cage 
of a huge yellow canary bird! 

The paper dolly was terrified; 
for wouldn't you be a bit scared, 
too, if you found yourself in a cage 
with a bird as big as you, with a 
sharp beak and strong claws? 
We'll let you in on the secret, 
however; the bird was just as 
afraid of Lollypoppia as she was of 
him, and he flapped his wings so 
wildly that the resulting wind blew 
Lollypoppia off her feet and pitched 
her head first into the dish of bird 
seed; then blew her head over heels 
across the canary’s perch and at 
last fanned her out through the 
bars violently, and she spun around 
and around through the air before 
she finally floated gently to the 
floor. 

All this happened a few days ago 
and Lollypoppia is just now recov- 
ering her breath. We've been 
watching her actions since her wild 
experience; and what way do you 
think our friend walks? Fr—oh, 
what good guessers you are! 





TOYTOWN HAS 
TROLLEY CAR 


Did you hear the clanging and 
the banging and the booming and 
the zooming that announced the 
fact that Toytown had a street car 
line at last? Oh, it was frightfully 
exciting, that first trip that the 
red and yellow tin car made from 


THE TOYTOWN TATTLER 





Elephant Alley to Pinkittypock- 
etty Place; and we assure you 
that the car was crowded to the 
door, with three animal crackers 


riding on the roof and a string of 


disappointed toys racing along be- 
hind, hoping that somebody would 
get off and give them a chance to 
ride. 

The motorman, a_pink-nosed 
pussycat, was greatly pleased with 
the way his car ran. The power 
consists of clockwork, and every 
ten hairpin lengths the conductor, 





a blue-eared monkey with patent- 
leather teeth, had to get off and 
help the pink-nosed pussy wind up 
the spring with a huge metal key. 
Much fun was had when the pair 
wound up the car too rapidly, and 
the vibration tickled the passen- 
gers feet and made them all giggle 
so hard that eight of them devel- 
oped hiccoughs, and had to get 
off at the next stop. Their places 
were quickly filled, however, and 
the car proceeded. 

All went well until Hoolaholla 
Hill was reached. Alas, the little 
tin car refused to climb. 

‘| beg your pardon, sweet-faced 
madam!” said the polite blue-eared 
conductor to a _ smiling rubber 
hippopotamus. “Would you mind 
getting off until we get started?” 

“Anything to please you, old 
darling!’ she replied, arching her 
tin eyebrows. But even with her 
weight removed, the car didn’t 
budge. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Camel 
there with the purple earmuffs; 
would you mind getting off and 
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staying off until we get started?” 

The camel couldn't hear with 
his earmuffs on, so the monkey 
pushed him out of the front door. 
Still the car didn’t move. 

“I beg your pardon, my dear 
elephant with the celluloid spats, 
but would you be so kind—”" 

“Aw, tell ‘em all to fall off for a 
minute!” bellowed the impatient 
pussy motorman with the pinky 
nosie. They were nice, well- 
trained toys in that car, so they 
did as they were requested at once. 

“All of you will have to walk 
to the top of the hill, where you 
can all get on again,” announced 
the conductor. 

“Do we get a free ride if we beat 
you up?” laughed a hand-painted 
horse. 

“If you beat me up, you'll get 
a free ride in the police patrol!” 
frowned the monkey conductor. 

“T mean up the hill, old silly!” 
neighed the nag; but just then the 
trolley car recovered its breath and 
shot up the hill and down the other 
side at a speed of ninety miles an 
hour, and nobody has seen it since. 
The excited toys say they hope to 
get postcards from the pink-nosed 
motorman and the blue-eared mon- 
key, telling just where that tin 
trolley car did stop! And, inci- 
dentally, they would all like their 
fares back, please. 





PERSONAL 


BLACK CARDBOARD 
KITTYKAT NAMED GOOGOO 


Why. don’t you come home? 
Your father has caught four tin 
mice for you to play with. Stop 
staying out nights, and don’t you 
dare go near that glass-eyed poodle 
puppy, Spoopysnoot, for your uncle 
owes him twenty bones. Will leave 
soapbox door open for you to-night. 
Love and kisses. 

MAMMA KITTYKAT 


P. S. Wipe your paws on your 
ears before you come in, for I've 
just licked the kitchen floor clean. 
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| « been a very long time By MARGARET WARDE his mind was 


A f the “Betty Wales” S a 
P i the “‘ E i ° ° ” 
since my birthday party “eae ae around with an idea. 








that was different,” said “It’s for the Lincoln Cabin 
Dick, as he and Dolly and Mother sat waiting for Club and the Lincoln Outing Club to bring their 
Father to come home to supper one cold March lunch to the Lincoln Cabin next Saturday and have 
night. ‘‘Can’t we have some more fun that is a hare and hounds chase afterwards,” said Dick. 
different before long?” “You know we planned to meet together at the 
“I don’t see why not,” said Mother briskly. cabin sometimes, boys and girls both, but we 
“You think some- haven’t done it. So 


thing up and I’m 







a ; : that’s my idea.” 
sure, in these dull, LEN DES “I think it’s a 
end-of-winter days, L ASV NIL 2 lovely one, Dick,” 


youll find everybody 
keen to do it.” 

Dick looked aston- 
ished. ‘But you’re 
always the one that 
thinks, Mommie,”’ 
he objected. 

Mother laughed 
hard at that. “‘Well, 
if I am,” she said, 
“it’s high time you 
took aturn. I’d be 
selfish if I kept the 
job to myself any NA 1 
longer. It’s fun to \ a x i 
think, Dickie. Exer- UNCER 
cising your mind 
with ideas is like 
exercising your body 
with running and 
jumping.” 

‘““Well!’’ Dick 
thought that over. 
“I certainly like to 
run and jump, so [’ll 
try and see how I like thinking. 
Only if I don’t have a very good thought this 
first time, then you’ll have to help, Mommie.” 





cried Dolly eagerly. 
Mommie’s ideas al- 
ways looked out for 
the girls, but Dolly 
had been dreadfully 
afraid that Dick’s 
idea wouldn’t. 

““So do I,” echoed 
Mother. “Do you 

a want each boy and 

Baa : girl to take his own 
SA , lunch in a box, or do 
you plan to cook 

’ Wy something for every- 
We Coes Uda . body?”’ 

\ aay Tal, “‘Didn’t plan 

about it,” said Dick. 
“Why not just do as 
it happens?” 

Mother and Dolly 
exchanged amused 
glances. 

““Oh, Dick, a boy’s 
mind can’t exercise 
on housekeeping,” 
squealed Dolly de- 
lightedly. “What 
kind of a lunch 
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“I will,” Mother promised. “Give your should we have if it 
mind till to-morrow night, Dickie, to have a splendid wasn’t all decided who’d bring what, and whether 
thought about some fun that will be different.” we’re to bring it all ready to eat or make a fire and 


When to-morrow night came, Dick announced that cook at the cabin?” 
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Dick looked bewildered. ‘‘You exercise your 
girl’s mind on that, Dolly,” he said. ‘‘I’ll plan the 
hare and hounds chase. As long as I thought of 
it, I’m going to be a hare, and I want Andy for the 
other hare. Now don’t disturb me while I’m writing 
down the way we’d better run.” 

So Dolly and Mother whispered very softly, with 
their heads together, as they planned about the 
lunch. And nobody remembered, until the party 
had all been planned and every member of both 
clubs had promised to come, that the next Saturday 
was the first of April—April Fool’s Day. 

“But that doesn’t matter a bit,”’ said Dick, when 

he did notice it. 
“This isn’t an April 
Fool’s meeting; it’s a 
real meeting, and I 
hope nobody tries to 
play any silly old 
jokes. April Fool 
jokes are exactly the 
kind of tiresome fun 
that we’ve had for- 
ever and ever and 
that we’re not going 
to have again this 
year.” 
Well, nobody did 
play any jokes—not 
at first anyhow. 
Dolly and Mother 
had planned that 
each child should 
bring his own lunch, 
but Mother had 
made a big panful of 
cookies to please 
everybody and help 
out the scanty 
lunches that some 
children would bring, 
and Harriet’s mother had suggested sending a big 
bagful of marshmallows, “‘because they’ll be sure to 
keep the place warm if they’re going to toast marsh- 
mallows on sharp sticks for desert.”’ 

““Yes,”’ agreed Dick and Dolly’s mother, “‘and the 
toasting will keep them still a few minutes too, after 
they’ve eaten their lunch.” 

All these matters worked out beautifully. The 
president of the Outing Club proposed a vote of 
thanks for the cookies and the candy, and the presi- 
dent of the Cabin Club, not to be outdone, proposed 
a vote of thanks to Senda Smith’s big sister and Jack 
Thompson’s big brother, who had come to the 
meeting to see that everything went all right, and 
another to Dick for “‘stirring us up to have some 
fun.” 

Whereupon Dick said, “Thanks, fellows—and 
girls. As long as I thought of it, may I be a hare?” 

In a minute it was arranged that Dick and Andy 
should be hares. So they each took a bag of paper 
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scraps for marking their trail, were given five 
minutes’ start, and off they went on the route Dick 
had carefully planned. And all this time nobody 
had joked, and April Fool’s Day hadn’t been so 
much as mentioned. 

Dick’s trail was a good one. First, it ran straight 
up the road, where the going was good, because the 
hares wanted to get as far away as possible in their 
first five minutes. Then it crossed a high pasture, 
doubled back and forth confusingly in a little patch — 
of wood, and crossed the brook twice—which made 
endless trouble for Jack’s big brother, trying to get 
all the smallest hounds across dry-shod. Then it 
followed an old log- 
road to a mountain 
road called the Quar- 
terline that ran par- 
allel to the road 
where the cabin was, 
and followed a cross- 
road back to the 
cabin road. 

And at this cross- 
road all the trouble 
began. Harriet’s 
shoelace had come 
untied and Dolly 
waited for her, so 
they got a little be- 
hind the rest of the 
pack of hounds. At 
the crossroad Jack 
Thompson was wait- 
ing for them. 

“Want to catch 
those hares?’’ he 
asked. ‘“‘ Well, then, 
you take my tip and 
cut through Mr. 
Morris’s wood lot. 
They’ll go down the 
road and turn back to the cabin. This wood path 
is a straight line to the cabin, and the hares will have 
to go way roundabout.” 

“Is there a good path all the way?”’ panted Dolly. 

““Sure!”’ cried Jack. ‘“‘Come on!” Through the 
bars he scrambled and after him, slowly because 
girls’ skirts do catch so, scrambled Harriet and 
Dolly. 

By the time they began running down the path, 
Jack, the fast runner, was out of sight. Which 
wasn’t strange either, since all he did was to run a 
little way and then slip back to the road on a side 
path behind some spruces, and stand at the bar, 
yelling, ‘April Fool! April Fool.” But those two 
girls, down alongside the roaring, snow-swollen 
brook, didn’t hear him. On they went, and Jack, 
feeling just a little mean, trotted on down the road 
after the other hounds. Because he felt mean, he 
didn’t mention what had happened to Harriet and 
Dolly. They’d beall right; he was quite sure of that. 
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Nobody could miss that plain path to the cabin. 

The hares didn’t go straight to the cabin. They 
went downhill past Harriet’s, and her mother let 
them run through the house and the shed and the 
barn. This put the hounds off the scent for so long 
that the hares reached the cabin, which was their 
burrow, in safety long before the hounds. Senda 
Smith’s big sister and Jack Thompson’s big brother 
started the children home without realizing Harriet 
and Dolly had not come back with the others. 

Dick wasso excited 
at winning the chase 
that he didn’t miss 
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Dolly either. But of 

just as he opened the s AG ay 

door at home, he [q Be At 

remembered her, and 3 4 A 

he stood stock-still ¥ We Ss @ 

on the threshold and = ‘ia i 

thought. ¥% \ Ke GS 
“She didn’t come E \ ~ 

back!’”’ he decided. 


“She wasn’t there 
after I’d won. If 
she had been, she’d 
have said she was 
glad I won.” 

Dick marched 
straight in and told 
Mother: ‘‘Dolly’s 
lost,” and explained 
all he knew, which 
was little enough. 
Mother, looking very 
sover, asked Dick 
just where they had 
been, and what chil- 
dren were at the 
party. She scribbled 
the names down as 
he mentioned them, 
and then went to the telephone. First, she tele- 
phoned to Harriet’s house. Harriet was gone, too— 
she hadn’t come home when the others passed on 
their way down to the Corners. And her mother 
was sure, now she thought of it, that Harriet and 
Dolly weren’t with the hounds when they ran 
through her house after the hares. Mother tele- 
phoned Polish Marie’s and Andy’s and Senda Smith’s 
and Gus Swanson’s. Nobody knew anything about 
the two girls. Then, while she went to find Father, 
Dick telephoned to Jack Thompson. Jack’s voice 
came back over the wire, scared and trembling. 

““They must be lost in Morris’s big woods,” 
said. ‘“‘I fooled them into going ‘cross lots that 
way. I’ll ask my father and Tom to start right up 
there with me—right to the bars where the girls 
went in. I—I’m awfully sorry, Dick.” 

It was just growing dark. It wasn’t cold, and 
If only 
If only, at one 
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the snow, except a few old drifts, was gone. 
the Big Woods weren’t so big! 
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corner, they didn’t join on to the forests that cov- 
ered Mendon mountain! But if the woods were 
big, there were a lot of fathers ready to hunt through 
them, and the bad corner was a long, long way from 
the bars where the girls had gone in. Mother and 
Dick, having hurried Father off, sat close together, 
waiting. 

“Thinking may be as much fun as jumping,” said 
poor Dick, looking up at mother wistfully, “but 
waiting is certainly worse than sitting still.” 

‘*Then let us 
think—’’ began 
Mother, when there 
was a knock on the 
door. It was Jack 
Thompson. 

“My father said 
hunting in the dark 
in the woods is a job 
for grown men, and 
he sent me home,” 
explained Jack for- 


lornly. “I stopped 
to say I’m awfully 
sorry.”” Jack gulped 
hard. “I forgot how 


little they are. 
There’s really a good 
path to the other 
road.” 

Mother patted 
Jack’s arm comfort- 
ingly. ‘We were 
just going to talk 
about that,” she said. 
““We were going to 
think what fun it will 
be to mark that path, 
so all the little chil- 
dren can safely take 
it. There’s a lot of 
trailing arbutus in those woods, you know, and pur- 
ple orchids, and beds of partridge berry. Couldn’t 
your club have a trail-marking meeting, don’t you 
think?’”’ 

“Of course, we could,” said Dick. 

“We'll mark it all right,”’ said Jack, ‘“‘if—if—”’ 

“We might name it, too,” said Mother quickly. 
‘What would be a good name for that path?” 

‘““We might call it—” began Dick, and stopped 
short. Somebody was stamping up the porch steps. 
Somebody was laughing! Dick ran and opened the 
door, and there stood Father and Dolly. 

“Oh, Mommie, I’m found!” cried Dolly. “I 
didn’t mean to get lost, but that path had hundreds 
and hundreds of little branches, and Harriet and I 
couldn’t stay on it.” 

“I’m sorry, Dolly,” said Jack. 
fooling and—and—”’ 

““We’re going to mark the path, Dolly,” 
Mother, ‘‘and name it.” 


(Continued on page 232) 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE 





SEVEN KEYHOLES 


WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE By AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN in such emergencies she 


Grandpa Fairfax had willed a 
big brass key to Barbara—a big 
brass key to seven mysterious key- 
holes in the dilapidated Fairfax mansion on Pine Point. The 
most important of these was the seventh keyhole, according to 
the will, and his granddaughter must find them all herself. 
Barbara had a hard time evading Kit and Kat, the inquisitive 
Carroll twins, when she started on her search. She thought at 
first that she had succeeded, but just as she found the first key- 
hole and was about to open it, she turned and saw them hanging 
over one of the window ledges and grinning teasingly at her. 
When they finally left her, she turned the key and drew out a 
letter from Grandpa Fairfax. In this he explained that she 
would not fully understand the quest on which he had sent her 
until she reached the seventh keyhole. On her next visit to the 
old mansion, she found the second keyhole in her grandfather’s 
old secretary desk. In this there was another letter, telling her 
that the old desk was not only a very valuable antique but had 
once been the property of the famous hero of the Revolution, 
General Greene. The third keyhole disclosed another valuable 
relic—an original sketch made by Eli Whitney of his famous 
invention, the cotton gin. Just as another search had revealed 
a fourth keyhole, the. Carroll twins broke in on her again. 


PART V 


T WOULD be pleasant to be able to 
I record that the remainder of Barbara’s 

quest progressed as easily and success- 
fully as the earlier portion, but such was not 
to be the case. To be exact, it seemed as 
if fate conspired to do everything to prevent 
the conclusion from ever arriving. And the 
Carroll twins, evidently in league with fate, 
contributed their share to the _ general 
catastrophe. 

Early the next morning, Mrs. Bentley 
burned her hand while superintending getting 
breakfast for the boarding house. Barbara 
knew that this meant business for her, for 


Author of “The Boarded Up House,” ** Melissa-Across- 
the-Fence,”’ ‘The Girl Next Door,” “When a 
Cobbler Ruled a King,” etc. 


was invariably called in 
to be her aunt’s assistant, 
and in this case, she knew that it might be 
a long while before she was allowed to 
return to her own devices. 

And she was not mistaken. All that day 
went by without a single chance to get away, 
for even a few moments, to the old Fairfax 
mansion. The next was the same. And the 
day after was no better. A week went by 
and Mrs. Bentley’s hand was still in bandages 
and Barbara had begun to feel pretty tired 
by the continuous round of dishwashing, pre- 
paring of vegetables and fruit and general 
utility service to which she had had to give 
herself. And not only did she feel tired, but 
her constantly baffled curiosity about the 
matter of the fourth keyhole was very dis- 
tracting. She had almost determined to 
enlist the Carroll twins to assist her, giving 
them the key and directing them where to 
find the fourth keyhole, when something else 
happened. 

Her aunt noticed that she was looking 
rather tired one afternoon and took compas- 
sion on her little niece. 

“Land sakes, child!” Mrs. Bentley had 
exclaimed. “You look about tuckered out. 
It’s too hot for you to be doing all this work 
in the kitchen and we have an easy supper 
to-night. I’ve kept you here too long, honey. 
You just run away and have a nice afternoon 
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playing. My hand’s a lot better, anyway, 
and after this I won’t keep you so busy. 
You’ve been a good girl to help me. Run 
along now!”’ Needless to say, Barbara lost 
no time in taking advantage of this suggestion. 

Rushing up to her room, she dove into the 
closet to find her sweater and get the key, 
before she ran on to the Fairfax house. But, 
singularly enough, 
when she put her 
hand into the 
pocket where she 
always kept it, 
there was no key 
to be found. Then 
she turned to the 
other pocket with 
no better result. 
Startled now 
and somewhat 
alarmed, she 
searched on the 
floor of the closet, 
the floor of her 
room and every 
drawer and box in 
which she kept her 
little belongings. 
In vain. The key 
had vanished and 
there was no trace 
of it to be found 
in her room. 

This was a blow 
that was almost overwhelming. She could 
not understand it. She remembered dis- 
tinctly putting the key in her pocket when 
she left the old house the last time, over a 
week ago. Since then she had not actually 
seen it, for the weather had been so warm 
that she had not had to wear her sweater and 
she had had no opportunity to make use of 
the key, so had left it, as she supposed, undis- 
turbed in that pocket. Wherever could it be? 

There could be only two explanations to 
that riddle. Either someone had taken it out 
of her pocket, or she had lost it somewhere 
between the two houses. Deciding that the 
latter explanation was the most ‘likely, she 
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ran out and off to the path through the woods 
that led to the Fairfax mansion. Every inch 
of the pine-needle carpeted path she searched, 
sure that the key would be lying somewhere 
in plain sight. No one used that path but 


herself as it led nowhere but to the old house, 
and there was no call for anyone else but her- 
self to go there. 


She felt quite sure of that. 

Arrived at the 
house without any 
success, she de- 
cided to search 
that, too, as it was 
just possible she 
had dropped the 
key before leaving 
it. But there was 
no sign of the key 
anywhere about 
and she _ hurried 
back to the Bent- 
ley house, deter- 
mined now on 
other measures. 
The twins knew 
about that key. 
They had seen it 
several times in 
her hand and had 
even once ques- 
tioned her about 
it. They must 
realize that it was 
connected with 
her secret and had no doubt seen her place 
it in her pocket the day they came for her 
when she was last in the Fairfax place. 
That must then be the explanation. They 
had no doubt taken the key from her pocket 
to tease her and were only waiting for her 
to discover it was missing and “raise a breeze 
about it,”’ as Kit would likely express it. 
Then they would sit back and watch the fun. 

Yes, this was it, and there were the twins, 
crabbing as usual in the placid waters of the 
river near the shore. She fairly flew down the 
bank and faced them, short of breath and 
decidedly upset. 

“Kit and Kat,’ she began severely, “I 
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have an idea that you took my old brass key 
out of my sweater pocket sometime this week 
while I was busy. Did you do that?” 

Kit Carroll dropped his crab net and 
looked her guilelessly straight in the eye. 
“No, Barbara, we didn’t take any key out 
of your pocket,” he said in great indignation, 
“and I think you’re awfully mean to say so. 
We don’t do 
things like that.” 

Barbara _ stared 
at him in some 
surprise. She 
had been so posi- 
tive that they 
were the guilty 
parties that his 
straightforward 
denial quite 
bowled her over, 
so to speak. 

“Well, it’s 
gone,”’ she stam- 
mered, “and you 
and Kat were the 
only ones who 
knew where I kept 
it. I—I’m sorry 
if I made you feel 
bad by saying it. 

I thought you just 

did it to tease me 

and see me get 

mad.” And she 

walked quickly away, ashamed of herself that 
she had suspected this innocent pair. She 
thought they looked after her rather curi- 
ously as she scrambled up the bank, but she 
did not feel like stopping for any more con- 
versation. A terrible thing had happened. 
Her key, her precious key, that had been her 
only means of unlocking so many wonderful 
secrets was gone—hopelessly gone; and now 
she would never be able to discover the rest 
of Grandpa Fairfax’s well-planned series of 
surprises. And he had said the last was the 
most important, too. Oh, what would she 
do? How would she ever recover from this 
dreadful disappointment? How could she? 
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But even in the midst of her distress, she 
was drawn as if by a magnet to the old house, 
and before she realized it, she found herself 
almost at the doorstep again. 

“Well, I might as well go in,” she thought. 
“‘T’ll take one more look at that fourth key- 
hole and see if the key might be lying around 
somewhere or dropped in some place where | 

hadn’t thought to 
look.” 

ES Accordingly she 

ne os went straight to 
the tumble-down 
bookcase and be- 
gan anew her 
search for the key. 
She even took out 
all the old books 
and laid them on 
the floor, in order 
that she might see 
if it had slipped 
back on the 
shelves behind 
them. But the 
shelves were bare 
of anything but 
dust, so she put 
the books all back 
and stood sorrow- 
fully looking at 
the fourth key- 
hole, so tantaliz- 
ingly staring at 

her from the base of the bookcase. 

Presently she became aware that her hands 
were very, very dirty and that she was obliged 
to stand holding them out in a very uncom- 
fortable position, lest they come in contact 
with her clean afternoon dress. There was 
a pump out in the little kitchen that her 
grandfather had used, so she suddenly decided 
to go out there and wash her hands. She 
could at least be clean, even if she could do 
nothing. So she went to the little kitchen 
and began to work the pump that stood beside 
the iron sink. But the pump had long been 
out of use and gave forth nothing but 
a hollow sound when she worked its 

(Continued on page 232) 
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THE BUNNIES’ EASTER QUIZ 


CHARACTERS 


THE OLD WOMAN OF THE FOREST, a jolly 
old lady in long, full brown skirt, brown shaw] and brown bonnet 

PROFESSOR HARE, who teaches the Bunny School. He wears a 
tightly fitting suit of brown fuzzy material and over this a 
swallow-tailed coat. He wears a tightly fitting cap of the 
same material, with long ears of stiff brown felt, lined with 
pale pink worsted. He has whiskers painted on his cheeks. 

THE LITTLE BUNNY PUPILS, six of them in all—Wiggly, Hoppy 
and Swifty, the boys; and Primpy, Softy and Fluffy, the 
girls. These are not their sure-enough names, I suppose, 
but then, nicknames are so much nicer anyway. They wear 
cunning suits of woolly material—either brown or white, as 
you prefer—with shoes, mittens and tightly-fitting head 
covering attached. Their ears are not quite so long as Pro- 
fessor Hare’s. For tails, fasten a fluffy bunch of cotton to 
the back of each suit. Then there are 

THE VISITORS, six boys and girls like you—Hal, Jerry, Hugh, 
Mary, Josephine and Isabelle. 

SCENE: The bunny schoolhouse. The bunny pupils are seated 
behind one long log that serves them for a desk. This is 
placed at an oblique angle, so that the bunnies will face the 
teacher’s desk at extreme left, front. This desk is a stump, 
and on it are writing materials, a ruler and a small bell. An- 
other log at the back of the stage accommodates the visitors. 
There is a door at the left and a window at either side of the 
log at the back. When the curtain goes up the bunnies, 
seated behind their log desk, are casting curious glances at the 
children who have just filed in. The Old Woman of the 
Forest stands by the teacher’s desk. 


LD WOMAN: May I introduce Professor 
() Hare? He attends the Woodland Normal 
College every summer and is very up-to-date 

on matters of bunny education. [The professor bows 
very formally.| And these are his pupils—Primpy, 
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By FRANCES CAVANAH Softy and Fluffy. [The little girl 


rabbits rise and curtsy.| Swifty, 
Hoppy and Wiggly. [The little boy rabbits rise and bow. 
The children look at each other and then they, too, bow.] 

JOSEPHINE: But would you mind telling us who 
you are? 

JERRY: And why you brought us here? 

OLD WoMAN (holding up her hand for silence): 
If you’ll be quiet just a minute and sit down, I’ll 
tell you everything. The Easter Rabbit cannot 
make his rounds this year. Last month he went for 
a visit to the Mad March Hare—no relation of the 
professor’s, I assure you——and the March Wind was 
up to one of his pranks and refused to blow him back. 

ISABELLE (so disappointed): Oh, won’t we have 
any Easter eggs this year? 

OLD WoMAN: Professor Hare’s pupils have been 
busy making eggs, so that the Easter Rabbit would 
be well supplied when he did get back. Well, he 
hasn’t come yet, and if you children are to have 
any eggs on Easter morning, it’s high time someone 
be chosen to take his place. 

Mary: Can’t Professor Hare make the rounds 
this year? 

OLD WOMAN: He’s too busy, but one of his pupils 
can, and he wants you to help him select the one. 
That’s why he asked that you visit his school to-day. 

Mary (as the other children 


S\ applaud and cry “Oh, goody! 
(We 
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Goody!” in their excitement.) Oh, won’t that be fun? 

PROFESSOR HARE (to the children): You will 
understand how important is your task when I 
inform you that the Bunny of your choice will not 
only deliver the eggs this Easter but will be the Easter 
Rabbit’s assistant in the years to come. 

HaL: Whew! Doesn’t he use big words? [PRo- 
FESSOR HARE bows.] 

OLD WOMAN (proudly): I told you he went to 
college every summer. 

PROFESSOR HARE: Yes, and I solve a cross word 
puzzle every night. The quiz which I shall give 
to-day is to find out which pupil is best fitted for 
the part of Easter Rabbit. I shall test their knowl- 
edge of Easter, their skill in hiding eggs, and their 
swiftness in hopping and running. The last two 
are especially important because so much ground 
must be covered in a very brief period of time. 
[Turning to his pupils, he rings his bell.| Attention, 
please! [The BUNNIES, who have been whispering 
behind their paws, straighten up.) Now each of 
you in turn may tell me what Easter means. We'll 
begin with Swifty. 


[He goes to the blackboard at extreme back, left, and writes the 
definitions as they are given.] 


SwWIFTY: Easter means awakened beauty. 

Hoppy: Easter means awakened spring. 

WIGGLY: Easter means that love’s unfailing. 

SoFTY (throwing out her paws in a joyous gesture): 
Easter makes the whole world sing. 

PRIMPY: Easter is the end of sadness. 

FLUFFY: Easter’s joy and Easter’s gladness! 

PROFESSOR HARE (turning the blackboard around 
so the audience may see the definitions he has written): 
Very good, indeed! You have just heard Swifty 
say that Easter is awakened beauty. 
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Swifty, what is beauty? 





















Where may it be found? 
SWIFTY (rising to recite): 
In the mist that comes at evening, 
In a ray of the sun at noon, 
In the twinkle of a baby star 
And the gleam of a laughing moon. 
[FLUFFY waves her paw.] 
PROFESSOR HARE: Well, Fluffy, what do you 
think beauty is? 
FLUFFY: Beauty is most everything, 
But I think it’s mostly spring. 
PROFESSOR HARE: Both definitions are very fine. 
Now Fluffy told us that Easter is joy and gladness. 
Will each of you tell the visitors what you have 
done to bring Easter happiness to them? We’ll 
begin again with Swifty. 
Swirty: I begged the lily, please to wake. 
Hoppy: I begged the robin, please to nest. 
WIGGLyY: I told the other birds to sing. 
Sorty: I told the sun to shine its best. 
PRIMPY: I asked that gentle breezes blow. 
FLUFFY: I asked the daffodils to grow. 
PROFESSOR HARE (to the visitors): You see, my 
pupils have been busy. I think that you may count 
on spring being here by Easter morning. Now, 
Fluffy, tell me this. Where is the best place to 
hide Easter eggs? 
FLUFFY (standing to recite): Beneath nice thick 
bushes, sir. [Several BUNNIES raise their paws.| 
PROFESSOR HARE: Well, Hoppy, what have you 
to say? 
Hoppy: I think it’s better to put them in the 
corner of the porch or on the ground close to a tree. 
PROFESSOR HARE: Softy! 
Sorty: Oh, there are so many funny places in 
the house to hide them—behind the davenport, on 
top the piano and in empty sugar bowls. 
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PROFESSOR HARE: 
have you to say? 


WIGGLY: I wouldn’t hide them in 
one place, sir. I’d make the children 
hunt in the house, in the bushes and be- 
hind the trees—all three. The harder 
they are to find, the better the eggs 
taste. 

PROFESSOR HARE: Swifty! 


SwirTy: I think, sir, it would all | 3» 
depend upon the weather—where I’d Le) 
hide them. 

PROFESSOR HARE: That was the 
policy the Easter Rabbit always followed. Now, 
we'll have our hopping lesson. One—two—three! 


(The BUNNIES turn in their seats at the first count, stand at the 
second, and start to march at the third. PROFESSOR HARE beats 
a tattoo on his desk with the ruler, and they march in time, lining 
up at the opposite side of the stage.| 


PROFESSOR HARE: Now show our visitors how 
you would hop away if you were about to be caught 
filling an Easter nest. One—two—three, ready, go! 
[He beats time with his ruler as the BUNNIES hop 
across the stage and back again.| Enough! [To the 
visitors.| You see how difficult it is. All of them 
are such splendid hoppers. [To the BUNNIES.] 
Go to the oak tree and, when I give the signal, race 
back to the schoolhouse. [The BUNNIES file out.] 

JOSEPHINE: Shall we go out too, Professor 
Hare? 

PROFESSOR HARE: The ground is rather muddy, 
I am sorry to inform you. [With a flourish.| The 
windows will afford you a very splendid view. [The 
children rush to the two windows and PROFESSOR HARE 
goes to the door where he stands just outside.| Ready, 
there? [There is an answering “Yes” from the 
BUNNIES.] One—two—three—ready, GO! 


[There are excited cries from the children of ‘‘ Hurrah for Fluffy!” 
“Look at Swifty, will you?” “I tell you, Hoppy’s a fast run- 
ner!” “‘ Hurry, there, Primpy!” and “‘ That’s fine, Softy.’’| 


HaL: Why, what’s the matter? They’re all 
abreast. 
HuGH: Why doesn’t one of them beat the rest 
of them? 
Mary: Why—why— 
[PROFESSOR HARE comes in, shaking his head.| 


Wiggly, what 
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OLD WoMAN (who has remained seated 
beside the desk): Well, who won? 

PROFESSOR HARE: They all did— 
they reached the goal line the same 
instant. [To the visitors.] Well, you see 
how it is. All of them are so good that 
one simply cannot excel the others. 


[The BUNNIES struggle in, very much out of breath, 
and take their seats.] 


OLD WoMAN: Professor Hare, I guess 
you’ll have to let the visitors choose 
the bunny they /ike best. 


es PROFESSOR HARE: A fine idea! [To 


the visitors again.| Well, whom do you 
vote for? Choose the bunny you like best. 


[There are cries of ‘‘ I want Swifty!”’ “‘ Primpy’s the best!” “‘ Fluffy’s 
such a dear!”” ‘Well, so is Softy!” ‘“‘Hoppy’s the best!’ and 
“Oh, I like Wiggly!’’| 


PROFESSOR HARE (stopping up his ears—which is 
not a very easy thing to do): Now, we’re worse off 
than when we started. 

JERRY (holding up his hand): Oh, Professor Hare, 
may I say something? [The PROFESSOR nods.] 
You said, didn’t you, how much work the Easter 
Rabbit had and how hard it was for just one bunny 
to do it all? [The PROFESSOR nods again.] I’m 
sure that we children would get much better serv- 
ice if you would let your six pupils divide the work 
among them. 

PROFESSOR HARE: A brilliant idea! Let’s ap- 
plaud Jerry! 


[He starts it, the children take it up, and the BUNNIES and the OLD 
WOMAN join in.]| ° 


PROFESSOR HARE: Now, my bunnies, we must 
tell our visitors good-bye! 
[Each BUNNY takes a basket of Easter eggs in his paw, and they file 


out to the edge of the platform, facing the audience. They speak 
very slowly and distinctly.] 


SWIFTY: Have 
WIGGLY: Some 
Hoppy: Easter 
PRIMPY: Eggs, 
SoFTYy: Won’t 
FLUFFLY: You? 


[Each BUNNY takes a handful of tiny candy eggs wrapped in tinforl 
and tosses them to the audience, and the curtain falls. What 
those of you, who are lucky enough to catch the eggs, will do with 
them—well, that is for you to say. But I think I know.| 
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PUZZLE—FIND WENDY AND TINKER BELL 
HELEN HUDSON 


SPRING is here, Wendy darling, Peter is talking to Wendy, 

And it’s time for a week full of fun; Concealed in the branches quite high, 
You shall visit our house in the tree tops And if you will look very sharply, 
And stay till the cleaning is done!” You'll see Tinker Bell flitting by. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF r aeesee 


HE fresh cool air of 

springtime was blow- 

ing gently through 
the open door of Uncle Jerome’s studio. The 
first flowers of spring were budding in the 
garden. In anticipation of Easter the chil- 
dren of the music club had given Uncle 
Jerome a pot of Easter lilies and he had 
placed them on the center table so everyone 
who entered his shop could see them. Uncle 
Jerome stood in the doorway, half speaking 
to himself. 

“No wonder great musicians have com- 
posed music in honor of spring—the warm 
sunshine—the air—the flowers—everything 
seems to fill one with happiness.” 

The music 
club was late in 
arriving because 
the members, 
too, were enjoy- 
ing the real 
springtime. 
When they 
reached the 
studio their 
cheeks were 
glowing. 

‘‘Welcome, 
little friends,” 
called Uncle 
Jerome. 

‘“*And wel- 
come, sweet 
springtime!’’ 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 


Director of Public School Music 
of New York City 





Lorraine called back. 

“I know a song by that 
title,’ said Tommy. 

“Sing it!’”’ everyone insisted. 

“In a clear, sweet voice Tommy started, 
“Welcome, sweet springtime, we greet thee 
of yore.” 

“Just a moment!” called Uncle Jerome. 
“TI know that melody. It is called ‘Melody 
in F,’ by Rubinstein.”’ Seating himself at the 
piano, he played along with Tommy until all 
the children were singing in praise of spring. 

“There are many beautiful musical themes 
about spring, but the most famous is ‘Men- 
delssohn’s Spring Song.’ Lorraine has been 
practicing the piano part as a surprise for you, 
and I shall play 
the violin so 
that you will all 
hear clearly the 
exquisite mel- 
ody. The music 
was originally 
written for the 
piano and was 
published as one 
of the ‘Songs 
without Words.’ 
It is just that. 
It describes in 
music the lovely 
feeling we all 
have on a morn- 
ing in spring. 
Come,Lorraine.”’ 
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The tuning of the violin pleased Tommy. 
You remember he received one at Christmas, 
and he was practicing every day so that he 
might surprise the club. Then they started. 
The simple tune was charming. The little 
harp-like accompaniment, played by Lor- 
raine, wassweet. During the music the gentle 
breeze brought 
the sweet fra- 
grance of the 
garden flowers 
into the room. 
It was, indeed, 
spring. 

‘“‘“Another 
beautiful piano 
number is 
Grieg’s ‘To 
Spring.’ Grieg 
was a Norwe- 
gian who lived 
in the cold 
country of the 
far north. The 
winters were 
very long, and 
when spring 
came everyone 
was so happy 
that he sang sweet songs about trees and 
flowers and beautiful meadows. Grieg wrote 
many of them himself. This number is for 
the piano. I have a real surprise for you— 
a new piano record played by a famous 
pianist.”’ He placed the roll in the electric 
reproducing piano, and the great artist played 
as though inspired. 

The wonderful thrill of the climax moved 
the music club to real applause. ‘‘Oh, every- 





Over the hill 
In a brown apron 
Cuddled and still. 
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one should hear such beautiful music!’’ said 
Lorraine. “It makes us all so happy.” 

“T am glad to hear you say that because I 
have another wonderful record which has to 
do with the passion of the Saviour. Franz 
Liszt composed it. It is called ‘Benediction 
of God in Solitude. Listen, I’ll play it for you.” 
The music 
was not so easy 
for the children 
to understand 
as spring songs 
of Mendelssohn 
and Grieg, but 
it impressed 
them very 
much. 

Then came a 
phonograph rec- 
ord of Faure’s 
“The Palms.” 
“‘This song,’ 
said Uncle 
Jerome, “is to 
describe the 
wonderful pro- 
cession of Palm 
Sunday.” 

Following this 
came a choral from Bach’s ‘‘Passion Accord- 
ing to Saint Matthew.” “All this music is 
religious because of the wonderful Easter time. 
When you go home to-night, sing the Easter 
hymns just as you sang your Christmas 
hymns, and then early on Easter morning 
all voices will join in ‘Christ the Lord is risen, 
alleluia!’ 

“And now, children, good-bye.” And the 
happy group was soon on its way. 






Earth has her pockets 
Brimming with Spring, 

And empties them out 

When dicky-birds sing. 
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OUR CHILDREN AND MOTHER NATURE'S 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


the front porch. 
“Mother! He's come!” 

There was a scurrying of feet, indicating hastily 
removed rubbers; a fumbling at the door knob, be- 
speaking great eagerness; hasty steps across the en- 
try—and two bright-eyed children appeared in the 
living room doorway. 

‘He's here, Mother! Come and see!” they said. 

Then, on noticing that their mother had a visitor, 
Ann added politely, “We didn’t know you had a 
guest, Mother, dear. But anyway, you'd want to 
know. We just now saw him.” 

‘And he’s too cunning, Mother,” said Jack excit- 
edly. “You ought to see how he’s hunting around 
in that mulberry tree. I ‘spect he knows the berries 
aren't ripe yet, but he’s hoping they'll hurry.” 

“Come and speak to me, Ann,” interposed the 
visitor. ‘Tell me who is this wonderful person you 
want your mother to see. 

“He isn't a person,” explained Ann, as she went 
over to the visitor's chair and made her well-man- 
nered little curtsy. “He's our cardinal. We haven't 
seen him since last fall—that’s why we are so glad. 
We've been watching for him more than a week 
now—Mother and Jack and me, and he’s just this 
minute come.” 

“He's prettier than ever, Mother,” added Jack, 
who was so excited he could hardly be polite and 
wait till his sister had finished. “He has such a 
cunning way—don't you love cardinals?” His 
eager little face looked up expectantly at their 
visitor's, but to his surprise, he found not even a 
suggestion of response. 

“A cardinal!’ she said. ‘Why, that’s only a bird, 
isn't it? Who in the world ever heard of getting so 
thrilled about a bird? I never noticed a cardinal— 
what do they look like?” 

“What do they—?” Jack couldn't even finish 
the sentence. This was a new kind of person in his 
experience, and, bewildered, he turned to his mother. 
His father and mother both knew birds—they were 
the kind of father and mother who could tell a 
person anything he wished to know. They had 
told stories about birds’ migrations and the paths of 
stars; about tree habits and what makes the grass 
green so suddenly in the springtime. To be sure, 
not even one’s father and mother could know every- 
thing; but they always knew of some book or other 
where one could find answers to mysteries. And, 


M {ot front called a happy little voice from 


of course, they always had time to look up what a 
boy wanted to know. It was almost more fun look- 
ing things up together than knowing them before- 
hand. But the idea of a grown person not knowing 
a cardinal—he couldn't understand that. 

“Haven't you any little girl who wants to know 
about birds?” asked Ann, instinctively seeking an 
explanation. 

“Yes, I have two little girls,” laughed the visitor, 
“but I'm much too busy with important things like 
sewing and housekeeping to bother about birds. 
I wonder that your mother can manage—especially 
now that baby sister has come.” 

The children’s mother smiled at that. 

“We have more or less given up our tramps 
through the woods, this winter and spring,” she 
admitted, “for I cannot go far from home as yet. 
But it hasn't really mattered. We used to think we 
had to go away from home to study nature, but this 
year, we have learned amazing things right here in 
our own front yard. You see, the cardinal came to 
us, here, way from his southern home. We did not 
have to go to him. 

“Won't you come and welcome him?" she added, 
and the visitor, half sheepishly following, found her- 
self in the yard where a gay bit of song and fire, the 
first cardinal of the spring migration, was pointed 
out to her. 

The chatter of the children showed her plainly 
that both of them, as well as their mother, knew a 
wealth of nature lore and took great pleasure in 
their interchange of ideas and observations. 

“How did you ever come to bother with all that?” 
she asked her friend as they drifted back to the 
living room. “Haven't you enough else to do, 
looking after three children?” 

“I have so much else to do,” said the mother, 
“that I couldn't afford to miss the chance of nature 
study with my children. I was afraid I would 
become a mere ‘providing machine’ with no thoughts 
beyond three meals a day and a tidy house. And 
above all, I feared that my children would turn 
away from me for their interests. But I find that 
this nature study not only gets us all out-of-doors 
together, but it opens up a wealth of interesting 
reading we can share. There are scores of fascinat- 
ing books we enjoy together. Oh, I never will be too 
busy for such things. There is always some time 


in every twenty-four hours for the things we really 
want to do.” 
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Mother has a lot to do! Sometimes when every- 
thing happens at once she hardly knows whether she 
s ‘‘standing on her head or her heels’’. 


She is glad to have extra help. And Fels-Naptha 
brings it for the almost daily washes of little rompers, 
diapers, and bedding. 


Naptha and splendid soap work together in 
Fels-Naptha. These two great dirt-looseners give 
Fels-Naptha extra washing value that mother cannot get 
in any other form. 


When she finds what extra help it gives her she 
will say nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. 


And she will want to get a golden bar or two on 
the next errand to the grocer’s. 


Send 2c in stamps for a sample bar of Fels-Naptha. 
Address Fel-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


Smell the naptha in 
Fels-Naptha 


What temperature for 
wash water? 


Use water of any temperature 
with Fels-Naptha. Boil clothes 
with weer ene if you wish. 
You are 0 pet good 
results. ne as ptha in 
Fels-Naptha makes the dirt let 
go, no matter whether the water 
is cool, lukewarm or hot. 


The original and genuine naptha soap 
. = red-and-green oe. Buy 


in the convenient ten-bar carton‘ 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR Paisicipiie 
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Draw Nature Pictures 
with CRAYOLA Crayons 


perenne brings with it so many lovely things to draw and paint 
that it is the pleasantest time of all the year to go out into the sun- 
shine, and make pictures of what you see around you in Nature. 


And what charming pictures you 
make with CRAYOLAcrayons! Their 


bright, clear colors are just 
right to catch the hue of the 
violet, the fresh green of the 
grass, the red of the maple 
buds, the blue of the sky or 
the orange of the oriole’s wing. 
Very likely you have been us- 
ing CRAYOLA Crayons all 
winter in school—now see 
what fun it is to play with 
them out-doors! 

If you like painting better, 


envelope. 











ADDRESS: 





Send 50c for Our New Packet “Stories to Color” 


Ten charming outline drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, on 
separate sheets of heavy paper suitable for crayon or paints. Each 
with a little story which tells how to color the picture. In attractive 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


ARTISTA Water Colors, in their 
neat tin box, are a joy to work with! 


You will find CRAYOLA 
Crayons and ARTISTA Water 
Colors at almost every station- 
ery, toy or drug store. Your 
mother will get them for you 
if you ask her. 

Favorite CRAYOLA Crayons 
are No. 8, with 8 colors, for 
10c, and “Rubens” with 24 
colors, at 30c. ARTISTA 
Water Colors, with 8 colors, at 
50c, with 16 colors, at $1.00, 


SILENT READING SECTION 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42™¢ St. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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TORNADO 


HERE were no sad 

faces when Captain 

Miller announced that 

it would take at least one day more to complete the 

repairs on the ship. “It was more of a job than I 

expected,” he said, “and the chief engineer wants 
more time to get the engines tuned up.” 

“That’s tough luck,’”’ sympathized Toppo, who 
had some appreciation of the added expense of each 
day’s delay. 

But Jack and Bert and Dip and even Andy, the 
captain’s son, could not conceal the delight that this 
bit of news brought them. While they tried to look 
concerned and sympathetic, the thought of having 
another day on the wonderful tropical island where 
a real moving picture troupe was making a picture 
caused them to beam so brightly that Captain 
Miller had to growl, “If you kids ever grow up and 
own a ship I guess you won’t be so tickled when 
storms drive her off her course and the engines 
jam. But,” he added with a grin, “I guess kids will 
always be kids, so I think perhaps we will get some 
work done to-day if we get you from under foot. 
Get ready, for I’m going to set you on the beach.” 

This was certainly good news. Another day on 
the island, with a choice of several fascinating things 
to do, was an enchanting prospect. They could 
watch the filming of some of the scenes in “Black 
Ivory,’ or they could pal around with some of their 
new-made friends of the Super-Splendid Motion 
Picture Corporation, or they could hunt for turtle 
eggs and shells. In fact, the day offered a multitude 
of delightful opportunities for the fortunate play- 
fellows of Toppo, who had been invited with their 
teacher, Miss Frazer, to take an ocean voyage on 
the Silver Bell. It was their good luck that Mr. 
Rockly, the grandfather of Phyllis, was the president 
of the fleet of freighters of which the Silver Bell was 
one. The kindly old gentleman had planned this 
delightful adventure when the village schoolhouse 
had burned. So here they were, hundreds of miles 


By EMMETT DUNN ANGELL 


Author of ‘ ‘Play, A Book of Games,” 
“Real Games for Real Kids,” 


from home, having their 
school on the deck of a ship 
and with their much beloved 
Toppo along to take care of them and to direct them 
in games, of which he seemed to have an inexhausti- 
ble supply. Leaving Haiti, a storm had driven them 
from their course and, when they sought the shelter 
of the little island, they found that in this out-of- 
the-way part of the world the motion picture’ people 
had found just the right location for photographing 
“Black Ivory.” 

In a few minutes the happy youngsters were on 
the beach and, with bathing in the beautifully clear 
water and watching the film stars in some of their 
scenes, the morning was soon gone. The picnic 
lunch tasted good, but was hardly finished when 
Mary Emily and Carol raced off to investigate a 
path that led into the jungle from a point a few hun- 
dred feet down the beach. 

“Say, where did those kids go?” inquired Fatty 
Wheeler, as best he could with a mouth full of cake. 
“‘I guess I better get ’em.”’ 

Full of responsibility for the two youngsters, he 
trotted down toward the path where the girls had 
disappeared. As he reached the edge of the jungle 
he heard a scream, and then all was silent. With 
heart beating fast, but with spirit undaunted, he 
raced as fast as his short chubby legs would permit 
in the direction of the sound that he had heard. 
Puffing like an overheated boiler but clutching the 
two hunks of cake, snatched up as he started after 
the girls, he came to an open glade where a sight 
met his amazed eyes that held him as though 
cemented in his tracks. Mary Emily and Carol, 
pale with fear, were standing huddled together with 
their backs against a palm tree. Directly opposite 
them and on the edge of the jungle was a great ape, 
his long arms separating the foliage and his teeth 
showing in hideous grimaces. Fatty Wheeler 
paused. He had never been a hero. He couldn’t 
run as fast as the other boys, and even girls of his 
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own age could outrace him. He thought of the 
bright sunshine and the happy crowd back on the 
beach. He thought of his home back in Ben’s 
Grove and of his mother and his little baby sister. 
But you can never know of what stuff a hero is made. 
Brave hearts often beat under generous rolls of fat 
and Fatty Wheeler, with many queer crinkly thrills 
running up and down his spine, walked sturdily over 
to the two fright- 
ened girls and 
stood between 
them and the ape. 
As he faced the 
beast he whispered 
huskily, ‘“‘Beat it. 
Then I’ll come.” 

Then, paying no 
more attention to 
the two little girls, 
he glared at the 
hairy ape—for 
hadn’t he read 
somewhere that if 
you looked a wild 
animal in the eye 
it would not 
attack? This 
theory sounded 
great when he had 
discussed those 
stories with his 
own gang and they 
had planned what 
they would do if 
ever compelled to 
face a lion or bear. 
But he couldn’t 
remember if the 
same stunt worked 
with an ape —or— 
was this a gorilla? 
But there was 
nothing else to be 
done, so he looked 
fiercely and stead- 
ily at the ape. 

The ape took a 
step in the direc- 
tion of the boy, 
—then with front feet dropped to the ground, it 
made a quick rush until it was a half dozen feet 
from the staring boy. Fatty was putting heart and 
soul into carrying out the only plan that he thought 
could save him, and he stared into the little red-eyes 
of the great beast with all the courage and power 
that he possessed. He was brave with his eyes, 
but his legs wanted to run away. 

The ape edged closer and closer but Fatty re- 
mained motionless and then—with a whimper the 
great beast ran up to the small boy and with both 
paws took hold of Fatty’s tightly clutched hand. 
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As Fatty looked down, the great ape whimpered and 
begged for the cake that the boy so tightly gripped. 
Fatty began to laugh, for he knew the language of 
the ape as any boy knows the language of a dog that 
begs for something to eat. 

“He wants my cake, he wants my cake,” he 
shouted as he opened his hand and gave the animal 
the dessert he had forgotten to eat as he rushed off 
after the girls. 
Mary Emily and 
Carol had not 
moved. Fatty’s 
order to “‘beat it” 
had gone unheeded 
and the two girls 
had remained in 
petrified wonder 
as they watched 
their young pro- 
tector face and 
seemingly win the 
friendship of the 
strange animal. 

With the ape 
busily devouring 
each little morsel 
of the cake, the 
children, led by 
Fatty, started 
down the path 
toward the beach. 
They went slowly 
for Fatty whis- 
pered that it 
would not be safe 
to seem frightened. 
But the ape 
wasn’t going to be 
deserted, and came 
shuffling after and, 
before they 
emerged from the 
jungle, was begging 
for the other piece 
of cake. When 
Fatty gave it to 
him the grateful 
beast, with a very 
confiding air, took 
hold of Fatty’s hand and walked along with him very 
much as a small boy might accompany another 
whom he trusted. As the youngsters gained confi- 
dence and felt certain that there would be no 
savage attack, Fatty conceived the great idea of 
capturing the ape. “I’ll keep hold of him and 
when we get to the ship, we’ll keep him,” he whis- 
pered excitedly. 

As the three children came to the beach they 
found that the picture people had stopped for lunch. 
“Well, well, here’s Blinky,’’ laughed the director 
as the ape deserted the children and ran to him. 
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“You old beggar, what do you want? More sweet 
stuff, I bet.” 
‘““Why—why—isn’t it wild?” stuttered Fatty. 
‘“*He’s wild all right,” chuckled Jerry Deacon, 
the director of the Super-Splendid Picture Corpora- 
tion. “Blinky is wild for all good things to eat. 
Otherwise he is just a good little moving picture 
actor. We are using him in this picture.” 
“Oh,” was all 
that Fatty could 
say and he felt a 
little embarrassed 
as he thought of 
the thrilling min- 
utes in the jungle 
and all the fears of 
that trying time. 
Blinky soon 
made friends with 
the other children 
and seemed as 
pleased as any of 
them when Toppo 
announced that as 
soon as the sun 
dropped too low 
for more picture 
taking, they were 
to all join on the 
sand for a beach 
supper and some 
of his games. 
It was one of the 
jolliest parties 
that the children 
had ever attended. 
There were more 
than three hun- 
dred people in the 
picture company 
and, with theday’s 
work done, they 
liked the relaxa- 
tion of the loafing 
fun on the beach. 
As the sun sank 
and the great 
tropical moon, like 
a spot light in a theater, lighted up the hard sand, 
they began to call out, as would a lot of college boys 
and girls, “‘We want games! WE WANT GAMES!” 
And with that insistent demand Toppo had to 
make good. He had them arrange benches and 
chairs in a hollow square, so that there were two 
rows of people enclosing a space about thirty feet 
each way. Then he placed a big cage ball in the 
center. ‘‘Now,” he said, “‘l’m going to show you 
a game that these youngsters have never seen. I 
call it Tornado and each one of the teams represents 
awind. The East Wind is facing the West and the 
South Wind is facing the North. Each team will 


send two players out to the center. That makes 
eight players in the center. When I say ‘get ready’ 
these eight players will put their hands under the 
cage ball, and when I say ‘go,’ they will raise it 
up and the game is on. The object is to bat or 
punch the ball so that it goes out of the square. 
Each side of the square is a goal defended by the 
players sitting there and the two ‘punchers’ sent 
out to battle for 
them in the center 
space. Whenever 
a score is made 
three teams get a 
point apiece. 
For example, if 
the ball goes out 
over the East 
Wind Team, the 
West, North and 
South each get a 
point. When any 
one team gets ten 
points the game is 


Each team sent 
out two “punch- 
ers” and the game 
was on. Toppo 
had to stop it sev- 
eral times to insist 
that those occupy- 
ing the benches 
remain seated, for 
it was a rule that 
the players in the 
center were the 
only ones per- 
mitted to be on 
their feet. Of 
course, the seated 
players were ex- 
pected to bat or 
punch the ball if 
their goal was 

bbrZ threatened, but 
i) ai they had to re- 


main seated while 
doing it. The 
South Wind was the first team to be scored on, and 
as soon as the other three teams were credited with 
a point each, Toppo explained the next phase of the 
game. The eight players who had been out in the 
hollow square were sent to take seats with their 
teams and two new players from each team came 
out to be “punchers.’”’ Toppo arranged it so that 
the youngsters were evenly divided among the teams 
and so that grown-ups would play in the space 
against grown-ups and children against children. 
This was safer, he explained. 
They had a hilarious time in the moonlight playing 
Tornado—these youngsters from a small town and 


(Continued on page 236) 
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SWIFTWING’S EASTER STORY 


(Continued from page 208) 


flowers in that country! There are orchids 
of such strange shapes and lovely colors, and 
they say that every orchid has some butterfly 
or moth partner to carry its pollen for it. 
There are blossoms of every color in those 
trees and shrubs, and big butterflies of shim- 
mering green and blue flit around them. 
There’s something queer about these butter- 
flies. I tried chasing one now and then, 
when it would disappear just as if it had the 
fairy cloak of darkness.” 

“How did that happen?” asked Peter 
breathlessly. 

“The under sides of the wings are mottled 
brown and grey,” explained his uncle, “and 
so the butterfly, when chased, alights and 
closes its wings and looks like a big dead leaf 
on the branch; and the bird, having its eye 
on the bright colors of the upper surface of 
the wings, suddenly loses sight of it alto- 
gether. 

“And now,” says Swiftwing, “I have never 
seen flowers more beautiful than those hum- 
ming birds are—red, yellow and blue, shining 
like precious stones, and many of them with 
long graceful tail feathers more curled up than 
mine and therefore not quite so nice, J think! 
Only a little distance away, as the swallow 
flies, from this land of flowers and butterflies, 
and humming birds, there are great moun- 
tains with snow-covered peaks, and great 
deserts that are dry and brown for want of 
water. But we did not go there. Then one 
day in March, while I was chasing mosquitoes 
over the big water lily pads, I suddenly 
thought of the barn and the meadow brook 
and I said to myself, ‘I shall have to hurry 
to get back to celebrate Easter with Peter 
and Phoebe!’ Soon I found that a lot of other 
swallows felt homesick for the Northland, and 
so we started on the long journey and here 
we are—on Easter Day!”’ 

“Oh, my!” said Phoebe. “I wish I could 
have gone with Swiftwing!”’ 

“I am going there sometime in an aero- 
plane,” said Peter grandly. 
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Look well to their diet 
while they are growing 


Guard 
the da 


your children 
ers of malnutrition. 


ainst 


at this vital formative age: - 


° HE GrowinGc AGe’’ — those 

"T wrondertal years from 2 to 15— 

is also an age of danger. For it 

is during this critical, formative 

period that children are most apt to 
fall prey to malnutrition. 

Malnutrition is no longer a vague, 
half-understood term. Mothers to- 
day know only too well that it 
means lowered vitality, susceptibil- 
ity to disease (especially tuberculo- 
sis), stunted growth, dulled men- 
tality—everything, in fact, that can 
ruin a child's chances for happiness 
and success. 

Protect your children against this 
prevalent evil now, during the vital 
growing age. 

Watch for symptoms of malnutri- 
tion—especially underweight, the first 
danger signal. 

Learn how to prevent or over- 
come this condition—right at home 
—with regular health habits and, 
most important, @ correct diet. 


EAGLE BRAND 
A Basic Health Food 


The most importantsingle item in 
the diet of growing children is Milk 
—declared by doctors to be a child's 
perfect food. Given in the form of 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, this 
food has even greater value. 

For Eagle Brand contains all the 
body - building, health-promoting 
qualities of pure country milk—plus 
the rich store of energy which sugar 
supplies. This milk and sugar are 
combined in a way that makes Eagle 
Brand exceptionally digestible—and 
at the same time stimulating to 
growth. 

Recent scientific experiments of a 
most exacting nature—carried on in 
the Catonsville Orphanage, Balti- 
more, Md.—prove that children 
who have regular daily feedings of 
Eagle Brand as one of their diet im- 
proveremarkably in weight, appear- 
ance and general health. This milk 


produced results equal in every way 
to those of whole (certified) milk. 


Serve it in some form every day 


Give your child a feeding of this 
basic health food every day in one 
of the following ways: As a drink— 
diluted in the proportion of 2 table- 
spoonfuls to % cup of cold water. 
As a spread on bread or crackers. 
(Have the child drink more water in 
this case.) Poured over cereal or 
fruit (such as prunes). Made up into 
simple dishes—custards, egg nogs, 
etc. Wherever possible, give this 
daily ration between meals in order 
not to — the child's appetite for 
his regular food. It is a supplement 
to his regular diet which hand in- 


% 


— 
ME Bonven comean’ 


Good sports—leaders in 
school and play —these 
are healthy children 


clude plenty of milk, vegetables, 
fruit (both fresh and dried), cereals, 
eggs,a Ne amount of meat, and 
a minimum of sweets. 

In addition, emphasize in your 
health program such important 
habits as plenty of sleep, lots of fresh 
air, frequent baths, outdoor exer- 
cise, regular bowel movements, a 
generous amount of water to drink. 
These essential measures, together 
with a proper diet, are of the ut- 
most importance in helping Eagle 
Brand to build your child's health 
quickly and effectively. 

Start this wise health program 
now—and insure your children 
against malnutrition. 


3 Little Books will guide you 


For more detailed information on the 
whole subject of child health, you'll find the 
famous set of 3 Little Books invaluable. Every 
mother needs this authoritative, usable guide 
in bringing — children. Send for your set 
today. The Borden Company, 590 Borden 
Building, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


The Borden Company 
590 Borden Building 
350 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send me my free set of the 
3 Little Books. 
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“Oh, Doctor— 
will she get well?” 


The Doctor smiled, as Doctors do. “It’s all right, Mrs. Smith,” 
he said. ‘‘ There’s nothing much the matter with her. Just a little 
stomach trouble. What have you been feeding her?” 

“Well,” answered Mrs. Smith, a little bit ashamed—‘“I gave 
her some coffee this morning. Do you think that did it?” 

“Of course that’s what did it,’”’ replied the Doctor, somewhat 
crossly. ‘“‘You mustn’t give coffee to children. It’s bad for them. 
If you want to give her something good, give her Postum, like I 
drink. You can make it with milk, and you know how good milk 
is for you.” 

“But she doesn’t like milk,’”’ said Mrs. Smith. 

“That’s all right,’’ answered the Doctor. “‘ Neither do I. But 
with Postum in it you can’t taste the milk. It’s easy to make and 
certainly is good. I drink Postum all the time.” 

The Doctor knew what he was talking about. Coffee is bad for 
you. But Postum is the finest drink you ever tasted. You ask 
your mother to get some for you. You’ll certainly like it. 

“ “ ~ “ 
MOTHERS! You know how much your children like to have 
a hot drink like the grown-ups. Naturally, you don’t want to give 
them coffee. But you can give your children all the Postum they 
want. Postum is a healthful drink, made of whole wheat and bran, 
and a little sweetening. 

Healthy children love Postum made with milk. You know many 
of them do not get the milk they need, because they do not like 
its flavor. Make Instant Postum for them, with hot (not boiled) 
milk, instead of water. It has the wholesomeness of a warm drink, 
all the nourishment of milk and Postum, and the real goodness 
of Postum flavor. And it is so easily made—right in the cup. 
Postum costs much less per cup, too. Incidentally, as you know 
coffee is bad for the children, don’t you think it might be well to 
stop it yourself! 

We'd like to have you try Postum for thirty days, to test it 
fully. You can get it at your grocer’s, or we'll send you your 
first week’s supply, free. In the interest of your children’s health 
and your own, send the coupon in now. 

© 1925, P. C. Co. 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


C.L. 4-25 


I would like to try Postum. Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, a week’s supply of Check 
ec. 


Instant Postum ; 
which you 
Postum CEREAL prefer 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
SEVEN KEYHOLES 


(Continued from page 217) 


creeky handle. The pump seemed absolutely 
dry. 

Barbara, however, was a resourceful little 
girl and had met this same crisis before, or 
at least had seen her grandpa meet it. She 
remembered that when the pump got in this 
condition it had to be “primed’’—or, in other 
words, have some water poured down through 
it from the top, someone working the handle 
at the same time. In this way the water far 
down below would be started again. A glance 
out the window showed that the rain barrel 
was partly full, so she could use this for 
priming. But she would have to get a pitcher 
from the closet and dip it out in that. 

She went to the door of the kitchen closet 
which was closed and fastened only by a 
latch. Usually she had no trouble with this 
latch but now it stuck in a peculiar way. On 
examining it, she thought it must have been 
bent a little causing it to stick tightly. 

“Well,” she cried, standing and staring at 
it in surprise, “‘whatever did Grandpa do to 
this to make it stick so?” Her eyes roved 
about, as she tried to: think of some means 
of moving the obstinate thing, when she 
uttered a little shout and bent to examine 
the woodwork in the wall right near it. 

For just on the left hand side, not half a 
foot away from the side of the door, on the 
level with the latch, was a diamond-shaped 
brass plate with a keyhole in it and the tiny 
figure “5” pasted alongside. 


(Part VI of ‘“‘The Adventure of the Seven Keyholes” 
will appear in the May number of CHILD LIFE) 


THE APRIL PATH 


(Continued from page 213) 


“Better name it the April path,” said Jack, 
““so every boy will be careful about April-fooling.”’ 

Father lettered a pretty sign: The April Path. 
Some of the other fathers showed the boys how to 
cut blazes on the trees along the path and paint 
them white, so they’d show plainly. Last of all, 
Dick, who had forgotten to take care of Dolly, and 
Jack, who had played the careless joke, made some 
arrows of spruce tips and laid one on a stone cairn, 
wherever a side path wandered off the main one. 

“We were frightened when we got lost,” said 
Dolly. “‘We cried—a little. But now we’re glad 
we got lost, ’cause we love the April path so.” 


zy D 
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MOTTO: Responsiblity. 


CREED: 


make it better. 
PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


Civic Beauty 
“Hurrah,” said David, as the 
other members of the Brocton Good 
Citizens’ League, filed into the club 
room with Miss Bradley, their coun- 


“Why, clean up the town,” Miss 
Bradley answered, “and then pro- 
ceed to make it beautiful. During 
the first week, let’s give our atten- 
tion to cleaning our own houses and 


Good Citizens’ League “ 


I live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 


the fourth week, we'll plant our 
gardens and put out porch boxes for 
flowers at home and at school. On 
Arbor Day we'll have a program and 


selor. ‘‘There’s to be a con- 
test and flags will be given 
as prizes.” 

“What kind of a con- 
test?” the others wanted 
to know. 

“Tt’s a surprise,’’ Miss 
Bradley told them, “but I 
see that David has already 
found out. April is Civic 
Beauty month, and the 
CHILD LIFE Good Citi- 
zens’ League is offering a 
flag as a prize to the branch 
league that does the best 
clean-up work for its com- 
munity. There is another 


flag for the individual mem- . 


ber who writes the best 
essay on the clean-up work 
that he does or helps to do. 
Then, besides, there will be 
a large flag set for the 
winning branch league, to 
present to its school, and 
another large flag for the 
school of the winning mem- 
ber. 

“Now you know why I 
said ‘Hurrah!’” beamed 
David. “If we put ona 
very good clean-up cam- 
paign, then perhaps our 
branch will win a flag. 
Every one of us can write 
an essay about our own 
particular work, too. Per- 


Message from 


WILSON L. GILL 


Inventor of the School Republic and President of the American 
Patriotic League 


T= School Republic method is founded upon 
principles which have been known through the 
ages, and for the most part it is constructed of prac- 
tices which are not new. That which is new and 
constitutes an invention is mostly a combination of 
old principles and practices to meet and utilize present 
conditions in civilization, in other countries as well as 
in our own. 

For instance, Jesus taught that the purity and 
straightforwardness, faith, hope, and love of child 
nature were needed in adult life. Since we know 
that at an early age these features begin to warp out 
of shape, we may reasonably assume that he knew 
that we ought to enable the child to preserve and 
develop those elements of child nature, rather than 
have the child leave them behind, in the hope that 
later he will return to them and again, “become as a 
little child.’"”. This latter procedure is not impossible, 
though so nearly so that comparatively few ever 
accomplish it. If this work of saving these desirable 
features is to be done on a large scale, both practically 
and effectually, we must begin with little children, at 
the earliest stage in which they come into the schools. 

The most, if not all the elements of my system of 
moral and civic training, which also involves industrial 
training, were known and preached in former times. 
“Do good to others, whatever they do to you,”’ which 
expresses the principle on which the School Republic 
depends, has been the ideal rule of life of not only 
Jews and Christians, but of Buddhists and others. 
Right citizenship is only part, but a necessary part, 
of a right life, and a right government must depend 
upon a right citizenship. The distinctive features of 
early child life, which most persons soon lose, are 
necessary elements of right adult life. It is economical 
of force to systematically preserve and develop these 
elements in all persons, and to use the organized energy 
of children for the well-being of the community and 
for the universal peace. 


plant a tree. We'll manage to keep 


busy,” she finished with a 
smile. 

“Busy as bees,” said 
Miriam and Bill. “When 
we get through with it, 
this old town won’t know 
itself.” 

And it didn’t. But the 
whole town did know about 
the work of the Good 
Citizens’ League and was 
grateful. 


Civic Beauty Contest 


A small, silk flag (size 
24x36 inches) will be 
awarded for the best essay 
written by a member of 
the Good Citizens’ League 
on the work he has done or 
has helped to do in beauti- 
fying his home, his school 
or hiscommunity. Another 
silk flag is waiting for the 
branch league that does 
the best clean-up work in 
April. Besides these silk 
flags, larger flag sets will 
be presented to the school 
of the winner in the indi- 
vidual membership contest, 
and the school of the win- 
ning branch league. The 
individual member of a 
branch may compete in the 
contest, even though his 
branch league is trying also. 


haps one of us will win the indi- 
vidual member prize, too.”’ 

“But just what sort of thing do 
you do during Civic Beauty month?” 
Elizabeth asked Miss Bradley. 


yards; during the second week, 
we'll see what needs to be done on 
the school grounds and in the build- 
ing: the third week we'll clean up 
the vacant lots and alleys: during 
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Make your reports as brief as pos- 
sible, but be sure to tell us of all the 
work you have done. Your paper 
must be indorsed by your teacher, 
counselor, mother or grown-up friend. 


(Continued on page 239) 












OLLY JUMP ROPE 
TINKER and a brand 
new FOLLO-ME are two 
springtime Tinker Toys 
that will keep children 
happy out-of-doors. 







Send for our jingle folder. It shows 
a colored picture of every Tinker Toy. 






The TOY TINKERS Inc. $ 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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WILLIE WOLF 


HELEN COWLES LeCRON 


ILLIE WOLF will gulp 
his food, 
Though his mother calls him 
rude, 
Though his brother hides his 
eyes, 
And his sister almost cries. 
(‘Course she knows that cry- 
ing’s silly, 
But she’s so ashamed of 
Willie!) 
Oh, the dreadful bites he 
takes 
When he’s eating pies and 
cakes! 
I should hate to have to see 
him, 
But I’d hate far worse to be 
him! 
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DIZZY LIZZIE IN 
CRACKO-CRAZENIA 


(Continued from page 209) 


cornered chimney and the over- 
hanging eaves to the low roof. 

“Having the roof so low at 
the eaves makes it snugger 
against the March winds,”’ the 
Professor explained. 


They thanked him for his | 


kind help, and presently he 
took leave of them and pro- 
ceeded to the next lot where, 
to their great astonishment, 
they saw him start climbing a 
tree by the aid of a string 
ladder. 


“What on earth is he doing 
that for?” asked Aggripina. 

But the mystery was ex- 
plained when they looked up 
to the very top of the tree and 
saw there a bird house (also 
made of the useful Potatotex). 


On the back platform of this 
a tiny little woman, evidently 
Mrs. Foozle, was emptying the 
garbage. The wind carried it 
Over, as it fell, into Marie 
Louise’s property next door. 
But, as it consisted of only one 
nutshell, it did not seem worth 
complaining about. Truly the 
Professor had brought life 
down to a very simple level! 


In CHILD LIFE next month Dizzy Lizzie 
and her friends make a startling discovery 
about the sweet Potatotex home. But the 
pig and cow come to their rescue. Then 
begins Dizzy Lizzie’s thrilling adventure with 
Professor Foozle and the cat. 


ay 
THE JITNEY RUNS 


TO GENOA 
LEROY F. JACKSON 


HE jitney runs to Genoa 
The river runs to Rome, 
Father runs the government 
And I’ll run home. 
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Beech-Nut, joins in celebrating 


the new child health day 
“May Day has nee sdocicated by the 


Peanut Butter =" 


American 


Association 


to the ideal af conserving child health 


AST May Day was a new May Day 
and we are now awaiting its an- 


niversary—a May Day that is set 
apart by right-thinking people to call 
serious attention to life’s duty, the safe- 
guarding of our children. 

Ina country like this America of ours, 
no child should be permitted to be 
harmed by any hygienic lack in places 
he lives in or frequents; no child 
should be permitted to suffer from any 
sanitary lack in the preparation of the 
foods he eats; no child should be per- 
mitted to be undernourished. 


The ideal of the American Child 
Health Association is to keep everyone 
on guard for unhealthful conditions and 
to remedy such conditions when they 
are found. 


Beech-Nut foods 
are pure and wholesome 


FOR many years now, the Beech-Nut 
people have offered to the children of 
America foods that are truly pure and 
wholesome. Mothers have learned that 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is a blend of 
selected peanuts, slightly salted, and 
ground fine to be easily digested. A val- 
uable food for growing boys and girls, 
as dieticians will testify. 


The children, themselves, have learned 


that there is nothing that pleases them 
more or satisfies the young hunger so 
completely as Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, 
spread thick on slices of good bread. 
They like it at meals, between meals, 
and in school, if they take their lunches. 


Beech-Nut Macaroni, Jellies, Candies 


THEN there is Beech-Nut Macaroni, 
made from hard durum wheat that is 
high in gluten content—a building food. 
There are Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
that are pure fruit and pure sugar— 
wholesome foods. There are the Beech- 
Nut packaged candies with natural fla- 
vors—supplying energy and satisfying 
the craving for sweets. 

And all these Beech-Nut children’s 
foods are made in the country, in build- 
ings filled with pure air and golden 
sunlight. Mothers who see the Beech- 
Nut plant at Canajoharie, N. Y., are 
assured of our care for the children’s 
health and our sincere good wishes for 
the Child Health movement. 

All grocers carry Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter and other Beech-Nut foods. 
Beech-Nut 
Packing 
Company, 

Canajo- 
harie, N.Y. 


Beech-Nut 


**Foods and Confections of Finest Flavor” 
Bacon Prepared Mustard 


Peanut Butter 


Ma 


Ma 
Ma 
Pre 


Pork and Beans 
Catsup 


Jams and Jellies 
Marmalades and 


*Fibe Preserves 
caroni ws 
caroni Rings CONFECTIONS 
red Spaghetti Mints - Caramels 
Fruit Drops 
ChewingGum 


caroni * Spaghetti 
Vermicelli 


Chili Sauce 


BEECH-NUT 
PACKING CO. 


7 Please send, without ex- 

pense to me, Mrs. Ida Bailey 

Allen’s Beech-Nut Book of 

, menus, recipes and service in- 
Z formation. 


4 


City and State 


Pe at 


a ad 
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‘taleuerdeday 
you want to see 
the National Parks 


this summer — 





this summer via the Santa Fe 


instance ~ Grand Canyon National Park and 

the Navahopi motor trip into the 
colorful Indian country—Yosemite and the Big 
Trees— Yellowstone, Glacier, Rocky Mountain and 
Mesa Verde National Parks — Rainier, Crater 
Lake and Zion National Parks. 


W J Black, Passenger Trafic Manager, Santa Fe System: Lines i 

1214 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 

42 | Please send me Santa Fe picture-folders of trip to ' 
' 
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the movie actors from all parts of 
the country. As the children were 
rowed back to the ship they could 
hear the laughing crowd of happy- 
go-lucky actors on the beach, and 
by the time they had scrambled 
on to the ship’s deck, many of their 
new friends were taking a moon- 
light swim in the lagoon. 

Things had moved so fast that 
Fatty had almost forgotten his 
adventure with the ape, but now 
that the excitement of the day was 
over, the other children began 
teasing him about being fooled by 
a tame animal. Toppo listened for 
awhile and then joined the group. 
‘Did you really think it was a wild 
ape?” he asked. 

““Yes, sir,” answered Fatty, feel- 
ing a little foolish as the others 
giggled. 

““Well, I’ll tell you something,” 
said Toppo seriously as he faced 
the youngsters, ‘“‘any boy who has 
the courage to stand up to an 
animal that he thinks dangerous to 
save two of his friends is just as 
brave as if the animal were really 
dangerous. And an ape as big as 
Blinky could be very dangerous if 
he were not tame. You are all 
right, my boy.” 

“You bet he is,” chorused Mary 
Emily and Carol, as Fatty Wheeler 
glowed more radiantly than the 
moon at this unexpected praise. 


th 


OUR PLAYMATE 
APRIL 


By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 





ANCY, chancy April 

With her fancy ways, 
Lifts the latch upon our gate 
And comes right in, and plays! 


Dancy, chancy April! 

She’s such a winsome friend! 
Oh, she quarrels, but always says 
She’s sorry, in the end! 


We've eleven other playmates 
Who bring more peace and rest; 
But even with her naughty ways, 
We all love April best! 
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WHO’S WHO IN . NOI EY 
Number XXI , ' S~-. XS, 
By RUTH BRADFORD 
(See page 241 for picture) 
ELLO! How many bites 
can your teeth make ina 
single minute? Ican take over 
13,000 cuts with mine in ex- 
actly sixty seconds—so there! 
You see, my long upper front 
teeth are useful for grabbing 
roots and things, but my lower 


teeth are regular machine saws! y 

I’m only about the size of a Px KEEP childrens 
fat clumsy little rat and my . a :; 
long claws and stout nose that fm fe 2 t as N: a tur e 
I use for digging, as well as the >, Te 
food pouches I keep in my >see Mm ade th em 
cheeks, may not be very beau- / OR present comfort and 


tiful, but they all come in P r 4 a future freedom from foot 


7 >». troubles have your children 
handy to such a busy person Po tg properly fitted with Acrobats! 
as I am. = y . These “‘Nature Last’”’ shoes help 

I may as well tell you that > i ‘Ee the feet to develop perfectly and 


I spend a great deal of the time =” in Acrobats you'll have shoes that 


digging. I throw back great Wear Longer 


hills of dirt in our northwestern 
prairies and tunnel under the 
ground, twisting and turning 
in a way that farmers object to 
a great deal. They say that 
my tunnels harm their crops 
and so they go after me! 
What with carrying roots and 
bulbs in my cheek-pockets to 
store away in my winter pantry, 
and enlarging my burrow each 
year and keeping a sharp look- 
out for farmers and weasels and 
a certain kind of enemy snake 
and looking after the children 
—well, I have my claws full, I 


Each pair of Acrobats (sizes 5 to 
8) comes in an attractive carton, 
with extra parts to make this little 
playhouse for the youngsters. 


By our patented Acrobat 
“Double Welt” process the up- 
pers and soles are interlocked 
with triple-stitching, making the 
shoes rip-proof and practically 
water-tight. 


Attractive Styles 
for babies, boys, girls and young 
women. The name ACROBAT, 
stamped on the sole, is your 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


Write for this Booklet 


—it’s not a catalog, but an inter- 
esting story of the causes of foot 
troubles and their prevention. 
Write us direct and we'll send 
this booklet and name of nearest 


a ere aera 


can tell you! “ae Acrobat Dealer. \ 
Now tell me my every day | \ " py 
name and I'll tell you my Shaft-Pierce Shoe Co. © 
scientific name—which is 532 3rd St. Faribault, Minn. 
GEOMYS BURSARIUS—and | @)\ AG) 


one more thing. And that is Qs Specialists in childrens good shoes since 1892 M1) 
that in one year I can dig over RN eerste ONS 
a mile of tunnels! x6 4 


eee 


pa aE a 
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you want to see 
the National Parks 


this summer — 









this summer via the Santa Fe 


instance ~ Grand Canyon National Park and 

the Navahopi motor trip into the 
colorful Indian country—Yosemite and the Big 
Trees— Yellowstone, Glacier, Rocky Mountain and 
Mesa Verde National Parks — Rainier, Crater 
Lake and Zion National Parks. 


mee mem eee oe mmm mmo ew wm m wn eww 6 we oe wm we me ee 6 ow ee se ee oe om eoesee 


' 
'‘ W J Black, Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System: Lines 
' 1214 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


Ss 4S | Please send me Santa Fe picture-folders of trip to 
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(Continued from page 229) 














the movie actors from all parts of 
the country. As the children were 
rowed back to the ship they could 
hear the laughing crowd of happy- 
go-lucky actors on the beach, and 
by the time they had scrambled 
on to the ship’s deck, many of their 
new friends were taking a moon- 
light swim in the lagoon. 

Things had moved so fast that 
Fatty had almost forgotten his 
adventure with the ape, but now 
that the excitement of the day was 
over, the other children began 
teasing him about being fooled by 
a tame animal. Toppo listened for 
awhile and then joined the group. 
“Did you really think it was a wild 
ape?” he asked. 

““Yes, sir,” answered Fatty, feel- 
ing a little foolish as the others 
giggled. 

“Well, I’ll tell you something,” 
said Toppo seriously as he faced 
the youngsters, ‘“‘any boy who has 
the courage to stand up to an 
animal that he thinks dangerous to 
save two of his friends is just as 
brave as if the animal were really 
dangerous. And an ape as big as 
Blinky could be very dangerous if 
he were not tame. You are all 
right, my boy.” 

““You bet he is,’’ chorused Mary 
Emily and Carol, as Fatty Wheeler 
glowed more radiantly than the 
moon at this unexpected praise. 
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OUR PLAYMATE 
APRIL 


By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


ANCY, chancy April 
With her fancy ways, 
Lifts the latch upon our gate 
And comes right in, and plays! 


Dancy, chancy April! 
She’s such a winsome friend! 
Oh, she quarrels, but always says 
She’s sorry, in the end! 


We've eleven other playmates 
Who bring more peace and rest; 

But even with her naughty ways, 
We all love April best! 
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WHO’S WHO IN 
THE ZOO 


Number XXI 
By RUTH BRADFORD 

(See page 241 for picture) 
ELLO! How many bites 
can your teeth make in a 
single minute? I can take over 
13,000 cuts with mine in ex- 
actly sixty seconds—so there! 
You see, my long upper front 
teeth are useful for grabbing 
roots and things, but my lower 
teeth are regular machine saws! 

I’m only about the size of a 
fat clumsy little rat and my 
long claws and stout nose that 
I use for digging, as well as the 
food pouches I keep in my 
cheeks, may not be very beau- 
tiful, but they all come in 
handy to such a busy person 
as I am. 

I may as well tell you that 
I spend a great deal of the time 
digging. I throw back great 
hills of dirt in our northwestern 
prairies and tunnel under the 
ground, twisting and turning 
in a way that farmers object to 
a great deal. They say that 
my tunnels harm their crops 
and so they go after me! 
What with carrying roots and 
bulbs in my cheek-pockets to 
store away in my winter pantry, 
and enlarging my burrow each 
year and keeping a sharp look- 
out for farmers and weasels and 
a certain kind of enemy snake 
and looking after the children 
—well, I have my claws full, I 
can tell you! 

Now tell me my every day 
name and I'll tell you my 
scientific name—which is 
GEOMYS BURSARIUS—and 
one more thing. And that is 
that in one year I can dig over 
a mile of tunnels! 
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Each pair of Acrobats (sizes 5 to 
8) comes in an attractive carton, 
with extra parts to make this little 
playhouse for the youngsters. 
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Ss pes in childrens good shoes since Ta52 
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"KEEP childrens 
feet as Nature 


made them—> 


OR present comfort and 
future freedom from foot 
troubles have your children 
properly fitted with Acrobats! 
These “Nature Last” shoes help 
the feet to develop perfectly and 
in Acrobats you'll have shoes that 


Wear Longer 


By our patented Acrobat 
“Double Welt” process the up- 
pers and soles are interlocked 
with triple-stitching, making the 
shoes rip-proof and practically 
water-tight. 


Attractive Styles 
for babies, boys, girls and young 
women. The name ACROBAT, 
stamped on the sole, is your 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


Write for this Booklet 


—it’s not a catalog, but an inter- 
esting story of the causes of foot 
troubles and their prevention. 
Write us direct and we'll send 
this booklet and name of nearest 


Acrobat Dealer. 


Shaft-Pierce Shoe Co. 


532 3rd St. Faribault, Minn. 
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Which 
kind of milkY 


OTHER wants it safe. 
The child wants it palatable. 
































For, the Runabout of 2 to 5 years 
must continue with its milk diet; and 
yet there must be no sulking, nor any 
danger from indigestion or disease. 


Both mother and child find their 
requirements met in Nestlé’s Milk Food 
—the food-drink which all children 


enjoy. 


Milk at its purest, as a basis and pre- 
pared in the most digestible form—that 
is Nestlé’s Milk Food; and it contains 
more nutrition than ordinary milk. 
Wheat malt, wheaten biscuit and cane 
sugar are added. The results—a high 
food value, an improved flavor, and in- 
creased digestibility. 


Nestlé’s supplies generous energy to 
the strenuous child....Serve a glass, 
hot or cold as preferred, at every meal 
and at the mid-morning lunch. 


estlés Milk Food 


TRY IT 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


Mail us this coupon and we 
will send you FREE a 35c 
package of Nestle’s Milk Food 
with°our 72 page Mother Book 
and Diet Suggestions for the 
Runabout. 






NESTLE’S FOOD CO. cls 
130 William St., New York 


Please send FREE the 35c package of Nestlé’s Milk Food, 
the Mother Book, and Diet Suggestions for the Runabout. 
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WHO’S WHO IN 
CHILD LIFE 


HEN April climbs over the hill we are all 

eager to make friends with Mother Nature 
and her many children. Few people know them so 
well as ANNA BOTSFORD Comstock, the great 
naturalist, whose ‘Handbook of Nature Study” 
opens up a fascinating world to children of all ages. 
This month, she tells you about Swiftwing the 
swallow’s great flight in tropical lands before return- 
ing to us at Easter time. 


Easter music, Easter bunnies and Easter flowers 
are all here to greet you in CHILD LIFE today. 
GEORGE H. GARTLAN, Director of Public School 
Music in New York City, tells you about the Easter 
music, and other interesting writers and artists 
introduce you to the others. The lovely firefly 
poem on the first page is by ELIZABETH MADOx 
ROBERTS, whose exquisite child poems are published 
in a book called ‘Under the Tree.”” LouIsE AYRES 
GARNETT, who wrote you that ducky little poem, 
“Pockets,” is the author of “Three to Make Ready,” 
a delightful collection of children’s plays, ‘“‘The 
Muffin Shop,” and other attractive books. And 
isn’t CHET LAW’S “Treasure Trail” jolly? 


Of course you will all want to visit the CHILD 
LIFE Kitchen and cook the nice things CLARA 
INGRAM JUDSON so interestingly tells you about, 
and of course you can’t help reading about Dolly’s 
adventure on “The April Path,’”’ about Toppo and 
his friends on the desert island, about Barbara’s 
latest predicament, in searching for the key as well 
as the keyhole, and about Dizzy Lizzie’s amusing 
encounter with Professor Foozle and his wife. For 
the benefit of new readers we’ll say that MARGARET 
WARDE is the author of the well-known Betty Wales 
books, DR. ANGELL is the famous Play Man, who 
is constantly inventing new games and teaching 
thousands of boys and girls how to play them, 
AUGUSTA SEAMAN is the author of many popular 
girls’ books; and HUGH LOFTING, author of the 
Dr. Dolittle series, won the Newbery medal for the 
most distinguished recent book for children. 


Next month Toppo and Dick and Dolly and Bar- 
bara and Dizzy Lizzie continue their adventures. 
Of course you will be eager to learn how Barbara 
rescues Kit and finds her key again, and you wouldn’t 
miss Dizzy Lizzie’s famous cat chase! Next month 
you will find both Music Land and Plays and 
Pageants featured in CHILD LIFE, with a most 
interesting music story and an attractive play for 
May Day, and a funny little HELEN WING poem 
about acting. ‘‘The Knights in the Ruby Window- 
pane,” by MILDRED PLEW MERRYMAN, also, will 
appear in the May CHILD LIFE. Perhaps you 
have already feasted upon Mrs. MERRYMAN’S 
charming book, ‘‘Bonbon and Bonbonette,” and 
have joined her group of CHILD LIFE friends. 
There are many other surprises for you in CHILD 
LIFE next month, including delightful lullabies by 
JOHN MarTIN and RosE WALDO and— 


But May will soon be here and you will discover 
these CHILD LIFE surprises for yourself! 
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GOOD CITIZENS’ LEAGUE 


(Continued grom page 233) 


In each branch league, one member should be chosen to write the 
report of its activities. The best letters received will be published, 
at least in part. Send all papers to Clean-up Contest, CHILD 
LIFE Good Citizens’ League, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill.. in time 
to reach us by May 8. The winners will be notified as soon after 
the close of the contest as possible, and public announcement of 
the results will be made in the July issue of CHILD LIFE. 


League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of CHILD LIFE may become a member 
of the league and, upon application, giving his name, age and address, will 
receive a membership pin. We shall be glad to help you start a branch league 
among your friends or among the pupils in your room at school and shall 
mail you a handbook and pins for the boys and girls whose names, ages, and 
addresses you send us. 

Further information regarding the organization of a School Republic, in 
connection with your Good Citizens’ League, will be sent upon request. 

Address all inquiries to Frances Cavanah, manager, Child Life Good 
Citizens’ League, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Good Citizen—Civic Beauty 


I helped clean a vacant lot. 

I helped clean our alley. 

I helped clean the attic, basement, or shed. 
I picked up all the rubbish in the yard. 

I cleaned the sidewalk. 

I scrubbed the porches. 

I washed the windows or the woodwork. 

I scrubbed the floor. 

I helped wash some of my own clothes. 

I sold some old papers. 

I mended the walk or fence. 

I made a porch box for flowers. 

I started a garden in a vacant lot. 

I worked in the school garden. 

I planted some grass seed. 

I planted a tree. 

I planted some vines. 

I started a garden at home. 

I put all the fruit peelings into the box. 

I helped plant a tree on Arbor Day. 

I put all the waste papers into the basket. 
I helped clean the school yard. 

I took part in a clean-up parade. 

I erased some marks from the school building. 
I cleaned my desk at school. 


$90 NI Ve GO BO 


An Honor Point is awarded for each day a good citizenship deed is recorded. 
The monthly Honor Roll lists the names of those who earn twenty-five or more 
points, and there is a prize for members who earn 250 points during twelve 
consecutive months. ther good deeds may be substituted for those suggested 
above, and the best original activities are published and awarded extra points. 
Write your name, age and address at the top of a blank sheet of paper, then 
each day you can record the date and your deed or deeds for thatday. Send 
your April list of good deeds in_ time to reach us by May sth, if you 
want to see your names on the Honor Roll. 


Honor Roll for January 


Ethelyn Albrecht Thomas Ellison Martin Justice Louise Port 
Jess Aldacco Mary Ewasovich. Dorothy Kanis Mike Rajkovich 
Kenneth Allan Kathryn Faulkner Beatrice Kiesling John Raymer 
peers Ashworth Helen Kisiel Florence B. Roche 
Martha Baird Katherine Kisiel Edith Roys 
Ida C. Baker. Marian Flanagan Clayton Klemstein Evelyn Rubendall 
oees aaa Ballantyne Lauretta Flemming John Krieger Crystal Saxton 
H. Baugh- Clarence Flitter Rose Krmpotic 
Eugene H. Frambach Corenne Lake 
Ralph 1 a Ariens me Freese Melvin Lake 
Donald Betty Galloway Lee 
Catherine Binsel Harold Gardner r 
Caroline Bird Stee Garfield 
Ethel Blood Viola Goetz 
Irva Blood Katie Golich 
Charles D. Boyles Elizabeth Grant 
George B. Boyles Harold W. Grimes 
Eliza Boyles Bessie Grubic 
Clyde Briggs Sophie Grubic 
Jetta Carleton Beulah Haggerty 
Mary B. Cleaves Barbara Hall 
Eileen Coder Lawrence Hanson Filene Mosier Eva Trimner 
Mardell Coburn Lois Herbeck Dorothy Mummert Helen Trimner 
Robert Collier Margaret Hoffman Gertrude Nett Robert Tschappat 
Otis Colson Alice Holden grencnye Newell Pauline Wall 
Jean Crossman Clara Holder Sigrid O; Susan Whalen 
Norman Dean Ira Holland Lamont ‘Olsen Hardy Wieting 
Willa R. DecCombes Arthur Holtdortf Oey Oo eae John Wilkins 
George Delich Ruth Holtdort Walter R. Sibyl Williamson 
Virginia Dolbeare Marian Holtzman Glenn rear Gladys C. Witmer 
Jack Downs Helen Parker Cory Wynhoft 
Billy Duncan, Jr. Edith Peterson Rosella Zalac 
Crystal Edwards Muriel Peterson Harvey Zippel 
Ludlow Elliot Mary Pokomy 


ary Sch 
Elaine Schuelke 
Stanley Shelnfeldt 
George O. Simpson 
Florence Littell George H. Smith 
Dorothy Longbrake Dorothy Spain 
Cline Spell 


Helen Immel 
Robert Jones 


Best Original Activities for January 


The following activities were awarded ten additional honor points: 

I did the cooking twice a week while Mother was on her vacation.— 
Eleanore Morrow, Littleton, Colo. 

I willingly took an extra paper besides our own for a newsboy who would 
have had to go out of his way to deliver it.—Harold M. Finley, McConnells- 
ville, Ohio. 

I wrote an editorial for our school newspaper, telling of the work the 
CHILD LIFE Good Citizens’ League did during Clean-up Month last April. 
—Genevieve Lewis, Oak Park, Ill 

I spent my candy money for a poor girl.—Louise Port, Wyndmere, N. D. 

I got a merit badge from our club for telling things about the stars.— 
Hardy Wieting, Chicago, Ill. 


Build a House that 
Brings the 


In addition to the Standard 
Wren House many other bird 
houses can be made from 
Lincoln Logs to attract a 
pleasing colony of feathered 
friends. 


Lincoln Log Bird Houses with Here inobid house with a 
. reguiar roi iw 
log floors and sides have a , 
rustic appearance. 


Hung in trees or under the eaves, 
fastened to a wall or on a pergola, 
they add a decorative touch 
whetherin small yards or spacious 


grounds. This shelter has the wide 


side opening which the 
Robin demands 


One of the distinct as seeeniee of the 


Lincoln Log Houses is the 
ae Bi building them 
yourself from the ready-notched 
and stained logs. 


The birds are now choosing their 
summer homes. Decide at once 
on the items you wish, then 


The “‘Bungalow™ is a most 
popular lure for the 
lover. 


bird 


Go to your dealer or send couponto 


John Lloyd Wright, Inc. 
232 E. Erie St., Chicago 


The houses shown 


Lincoln 
Playhouse 


Large enough forthe 
i play in— 
so simple to build 
that they can have 
the fun of putting it 
it down 


eee notched 
to fit accuratel 
gether. Idealin om 


=O 


| | JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, Inc., Room 144, 232 E. Erie St., tneieaes | 


I enclose payment for items ordered below with understanding money will 
| be refunded if not satisfactory: 


__Standard Wren Houses, delivered . . ; 
—Special — for bolting Wren Houses instead 


| jie ‘les Bird Sets, for building “models shown to the 
ht side or others in design boo! each 
| _Bird House Outfit—one Sandard Wren House with 
Special Equipment and one ine Log ned - 
. « each outht 


ae ee 


each $ 1.00 
-25 


Set aps 
_Lincoln Playhouse Complete 
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THE CHILD LIFE QUILT NO. 7 





Designed by RUBY SHORT McKIM 


No. 7. THE FISHERBOY FROM OREGON 


HIS may not be exactly the way the great 

American industry is carried on, but it is 
one way that fish can be caught—and the way 
most boys do it! 


There's something that gets into a fellow’s 


blood along in springtime, when the leaves begin 
to unroll on the trees, and the grass begins to 
smell lush and green—something that cries out 
for a rod and line and a can of worms, and a 
hidden place around the river bend where the 
fish will be waiting eagerly for the first cast! 
Sometimes the urge is so strong that school boys 





don't wait for Saturday to come! 
catch more than fish! 

We will say that Quilt No. 7 represents 
Washington and Oregon and that the square 
looking fish he is about to haul in is a salmon. 
Trace him quickly before he gets away. 


And then they 


Instructions: To change the drawing into a quilt 
block, trace through carbon onto a smoothly-ironed piece 
of muslin that is cut about ten inches square. To make sure 
that your lines will trace perfectly true, use a ruler to mark 
along. After you have traced the pattern onto the muslin, 
you can work it in simple outline stitch, any color you ma 
choose for your quilt. There are twenty drawings in all, 
just enough for a child's quilt. 


See page 255 for Key to CHILD LIFE QUILT 


pea Indoor Pastimes 
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Conducted lb RUTH BRADFORD 
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NUMBER TWENTY-ONE 
Dear Children: Read about me on page 237, then and age and address with the page you color. 
tell my name and color me in my really The best page and answer by a girl wins a prize, 
truly colors. Mail me so I'll reach Ruth Bradford, and so does the best page and answer by a boy. 
CHILD LIFE, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill, The boys and girls who do the next best pages and 
before April 12. Be sure to send your name answers are listed on our Honor Roll. 
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Pudgy’s class went to the country for nature But Pudgy believes in going all the way when 
study. When they got off the train a farmer he starts anything, so he went right to the bottom 
lent them a horse named Speedy. The trip was in the mud. Something in the water seemed to 
slow because Speedy had to rest often— hold his interest— 


JUST LIKE THIS JUST LIKE THIS 
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They were to find something interesting to He got up smiling and said, ‘I guess I haven't 
bring back. Sunshine found a four-leaf clover added any to my looks but I've added this tad- 


and Bud found a fossil but Pudgy found nothing. pole to our collection." He put the tadpole into 
Bud was showing his fossil to Pudgy— a bottle he found— 


JUST LIKE THIS JUST LIKE THIS 
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I When suddenly Pudgy slipped He grabbed Pudgy'’s clothes dried quickly by tying them 
Bud and away they went over the cliff. Part way on Speedy. Then Pudgy wrapped himself in a 
down was a bush. Bud managed to get hold of | tablecloth and made much fun by pretending he 
it and saved himself— was Ben Hur driving his chariot-— 


JUST LIKE THIS JUST LIKE THIS 


— 
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OUR BOOK FRIENDS 


By AVIS FREEMAN MEIGS 


Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detroit Public Library 
Present Librarian, Edison Junior High School, Long Beach, California 















OULD you feel that you were the 
possessor of endless riches if all your 
worldly goods that could be counted 

consisted of a ram, a dog, and a silver six- 
pence? We have been living with a boy, 
Dick Martin, in The New Moon, who felt 
that he was ever so well off. And yet, aside 
from such friends as Thomas Garrity, and 
his beloved Indian comrades, all on earth 
that belonged to Dick was a ram, which he 
bought at a county fair, a dog named Cormac, 
and a silver sixpence which Dick dug up in 
his own garden. 

Though Dick had no worldly wealth he 
had a way with him and wherever he went, in 
Ireland or in the New World, he made friends. 
One of his friends was ‘‘The Man with Rings 
in His Ears’’—an acquaintance which the 
boy made quite unexpectedly one evening, 
when he was looking over his right shoulder ft) MAKE EVERY CHILD 
at the new moon and making a wish. There- ; See A PICTURE 
upon Dick and the sailor fell into conversation 
and what was said that night the boy never 
forgot. Long afterwards Dick had reason to ness of Baby’s smile in calling for 
remember the man’s words—what he had said | §% SCLC 
about the small things which make up life’s | if e oe 
fortunes, how the little minutes, rather than ir ay Pe 
the memory of exciting days and great hours, 







































































Spring Sunshine joins. the sweet- 














Like Mother’s hats they are in 


contrasting colors to spring coats §& 

















were the things in which he would find happi- ——— bewitching in style—dainty 
3 : 3 for demure little misses and of 

ness and which he would love most to recall. | Do i pratanigg RP Tage: eps 

Dick could remember just how ‘“‘The Man et Arana ere tcs 

with Rings in His Ears’’ looked as he leaned od , 

over and said, ‘‘There is a thing you must a. ea 





variet nd eer elat priced 


remember, when you are setting out for 
strange places, and that is that always— + eet ee Spe ae 
wherever you go—you must take your cour- | = Rg Kiddie Caps. If your favorite 
age with you. It is often a terrible lot of | 7 33=NRIE SO SRSA 
trouble to be brave, but you must be it when | & ear pe yer Paige 
there is naught else to do.” 

Throughout The New Moon there are tales 
of steadfast courage, of loyalty and of friend- . ; 
ship. You will delight in the collie who was ea es yb *5 
such a companion for Dick and you will | — 
decide that Cormac was quite as brave in : 
time of danger as any of his human friends. ean 
You will like the cross-country travel, the “soni te 
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Straw Braid < y Send for the Fairfame Booklet € 
adventures with the Indians, and, most of all, oo y ) 
you will catch the spirit of the free, happy | oe 
life of those pioneer days when the shores of | i ah a 4, ooh if IN “YOUR CITY! 





the Mississippi were still uninhabited and the 

country beyond had not yet been explored. 
Lewis and Clark, Kit Carson, Fremont and 

Daniel Boone were real people who made BABY CAPS » KIDDIE CAPS » BOUDOIR CAPS 





\O Dest 20 St. Murlfore, 















How your little girl would enjoy this real kitchen cabinet—just her 
size. See that roll front. It reallyruns up and down. See those 
cunning doors that open and close, with spring catches just like 
the doors on the big cabinet in the kitchen.” That’s why this cabinet 
gives your little girl 


—all the fun of a cabinet 


“Just Like Mother’ 


WONDERFUL gift, that puts reality into 
play. Make it her birthday gift or get it 
any time. It means years of fun. Compare 
the size 39 inches high, the quality, the beau- 
tiful white enamel finish and porcelain top with 
other playroom equipment, and you will recog- 
nize the wonderful value of this and the table 
ow. 





‘Company for dinner”’ 


Real, or “‘play company” can be entertained with this 
appealing combination. Two sturdy cunning chairs and 


rcelain top table with the alphabet, Mother Goose 
Rnesas and Noah’s Ark in beautiful colors add to the 
fun. Handsome white enamel finish, blue tipped !egs on 
chairs and table. 


Send No a ly sign and send coupon—pay 
when ae shown in coupon, plus 
small delivery <—— 


PLAYROOM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
180 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please ship me playroom equipment checked below. 
Playroom Cabinets Porcelain top, at $11.00 each. 


Playroom Table ble foreslain top with 2 chairs top size of table 16x20 
inches, price, 


Playroom, we porcelain top with 2 chairs, top size of table 20x24 
inches, price $12.00. 


It is understood I am not to pay until equipment is delivered, and 
that money will be refunded unless I am entirely satisfied. 
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history by living it. They crossed the plains 
and were the first men in a new country. 
They did not live for themselves or for their 
own time. The world watched them as they 
went forward and when they discovered 
bountiful plains and rich territory, it was for 
future times and for a world beyond the seas. 
In The Trail Blazers and in The Days of the 
Pioneers you will find tales of these pioneers. 
and of their courage and sacrifice. 
Washington and Lincoln were pioneers 
quite as much as the sturdy men who went 
west and opened up new country. Wherever 
they went they took their courage with them 
and they were brave ‘‘when there was naught 
else to do.’’ Because you love these American 
heroes you will find special interest in The 
Toy Shop, A Boy at Gettysburg, A Virginia 
Cavalier and On the Trail of Washington. 


PIONEERS AND CONQUERORS 


Beyond the Old Frontier- - - - - - - - G. B. Grinnell 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW YORK 

Boy at Gettysburg - - - - - - - =- Elsie Singmaster 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTON 

Boyhood of Abraham Lincoln - - - - - - - J.R. Gore 
BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 

Champlin’s New Young Folk’s Cyclopedia: Persons - - - 
HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, NEW YORK 

Days of the Pioneers - - - - - - = =; = L. Lamprey 
FREDERICK A. STOKES Cco., NEW YORK 

Good Stories for Great Birthdays - - - - - - F. J. Olcoti 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTON 

More than Conquerors - - - - - - = = Ariadne Gilbert 

THE CENTURY COMPANY, NEW YORK 

On the Trail of Washington- - - - - - - - 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 

New Moon - - - - - - - --- = 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


The Perfect Tribute - - - Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


F. T. Hill 


Cornelia Meigs 


Stories of Heroism - - - - - - = = - W.H. Mare 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Stories of People Worth While- - - - - - Kitty Parsons 
FLEMING H. REVELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Story of Our Country- - - - - - - - - -E&. B. Smith 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
The Splendid Wayfaring - - - - - - - - G. J. Nethardt 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


The Toy Shop. A Story of Lincoln - - - - - 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


This Country of Ours- - - - - - - - UH.E. Marshall 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Trail Blazers - - - - - - - = - = = Mary H. Wade 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


Trails of the Pathfinders - - - - = = = G. B. Grinnell 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Treasure Finders - - - - - - - - - - Oliver Clay 
DUFFIELD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Where Our History Was Made - - - - - - J.T. Faris 
SILVER BURDETT & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Virginia Cavalier - - - - - - - - - M.E. Seaweil 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


- M. Gerry 
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HO cooked baked apples? 

You can’t raise your 
hands as you do in school; you 
can’t speak out as at home— 
how in the world are we going to know who are the 
cooks of the Child Life Kitchen? 

Oh, I know! You’ll write usa postal card. Don’t 
write a letter because letters mean answers and 
we’re all so busy cooking we haven’t time for 
answers just now, thank you. But send us a postal 
card if your baked apples were good. 

Address your card to The Child Life Kitchen. 
CHILD LIFE, care of Rand MCNally & Company, 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago. On the back 
of the postal tell us your name and address and 
whether you cooked baked apples successfully. 
Then we can know how many girls and boys there 
are in our nice big kitchen. And if you want to 
tell the name of something you’d like to learn to 
cook, maybe we can put it in a lesson very soon— 
who knows? We'll try to. 

Now, because April, like March, is such a windy, 
blustery month, and because hot food tastes extra 
fine at such a time, we’re going to cook something 
hot for Saturday luncheon. You will have all 
morning at home, so you won’t have to hurry with 
cooking. Hurry-up cooking isn’t so good while a 
person is learning. 

But you will want to read this all over before 
Saturday, though, so you can be sure Mother has 
ordered the things you plan to use. We are count- 
ing on four for luncheon and you are going to cook 
the first course. Doesn’t that sound interesting? 

We’re going to make Cream of Spinach Soup. 

You don’t like spinach? How funny! Why not? 

Because it’s good for you? Such a reason! Of 
course, itis. But that’s not why we are having it. 
Indeed, no. We have it because it is interesting to 
cook; because it is pretty to look at when it is fin- 
ished; and because it makes a person feel fine after 
eating it on such a day as this. 


Cook Book,” 






LESSON No. 2 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Author of “Cooking Without Mother's Help,” “Junior 
“Sewing Without Mother's Help,” 
“Jean and Jerry, Detectors,” etc 
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First, you will remember all 
we said last time about hands 
and nails and putting things 
away after we have finished 
cooking—such things are part of being a good cook. 


just as we said before. Now, then, reddy? Re- 
member, the part in the different type is to be 
copied in your recipe book. 


CREAM OF SPINACH SOUP 


Get out a double boiler, a measuring cup, 3 cupfuls of milk, 
t cupful of cooked spinach, some butter, salt, flour, a wire 
sieve and a cooking spoon. Arrange them conveniently on the 
table. 

Put 1 pint of water in the lower part of the double boiler and 
set it to heat. 

While the water is getting hot, rub the spinach through the 
wire sieve (use the cooking spoon). 

Put 234 cupfuls of milk and the strained spinach in the upper 
part of the boiler and set it to heat. 

Mix 2 teaspoonfuls of flour with the 4 cupful of milk. Mis 
till there isn’t a lump to be found. Then stir in 1 teaspoonfal 
of salt. 

Now stir the milk and spinach with your big spoon and see 
that they are getting steaming hot. 

Drop 2 tablespoonfuls of butter into the milk and spinach. 

When the butter has melted and the milk is steaming, stir tp 
your flour and salt mixture. Stir well for two minutes. 

Cover and let cook for ten minutes. 

While the soup is cooking, wash the sieve, cup and small 
spoon and put the clean tools and the supplies away. 

Serve the soup on warmed soup plates. If you want it to 
be very dressy, sprinkle freshly popped corn over each plate of 
soup just before you take it into the dining room. Not only 
will this look pretty, it will taste fine. 

After you have taken up the soup, quickly fill the boiler with 
cold water. After luncheon you can easily wash it. 

All this may take an hour, so start in time. If you get the 
soup ready ahead of time, pull the boiler back where the 
soup will keep hot but will not cook. A little waiting will not 
spoil it. 


Now don’t forget to write about the baked apples. 
We can hardly wait to get the mail, we’re so eager 
to see how many cooks we have in the Child Life 
Kitchen. 
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YOUR DRESS AND DOLLY’S 


Designed by CHIQUET. With Patterns. 


OPE reaily had a beautiful time trying on her new Easter 

dresses. It did not seem a bit hard to stand still when 
she pretended to be Peter Pan and pretended that Mother was 
Wendy sewing on her shadow. 

The dress she is wearing is made of soft washable silk, trimmed 
in ruffles of the same material. It is so full and billowy she will 
almost be taken for a little spring flower. 

Then there is her linen dress with hat to match. The pattern 
is so easy to make. Mother put scallops on the collar, cuffs and 
hem to give it a touch that was different. 

And see the new cape, made of waterproof, reversible mate- 
rial with such a cunning scarf collar! It is just the thing to 
wear during April showers. 

Hope told her mother dear that she loved her for making these 
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pretty clothes and that she wished every little girl could have 
some just like them. 

Wouldn't it be fun to dress like your paper doll? CHILD 
LIFE has patterns exactly like these. You cannot stay young 
always like Peter Pan, so why not have these pretty clothes 
while the patterns will fit you? 

Pattern 4945. Sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 

- Pattern 4827. Sizes 1, 2, 3 and 4 years. 

Pattern 4819. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 

Patterns are 20 cents each. 

We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother may 
care to ask, if she will send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, Rand M¢Nally & Co., 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 


April, 1986 Inder Pastimes 
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STE page on back of old magazine cover before cutting ines; Squeens Sfether Benny's ease wists a hast ae front, and one at 

Curve the roof into shape, and fasten the tabs in the ine. put back. Make firm, so that t will not move too easily. Fold back 

the chimney through the top slit, bend back the tabs on house, the tabs on the bunnies, and that will make them stand up, all ready 
and fasten roof to these tabs. ‘ake needle and thread, make large to hop into Hop Inn. 
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ROGGIE” 
McGee, 
Had always longed to go to sea; 
So one fine day, they stowed away, 
Aboard the vessel ‘‘Nancy Lee.”’ 


Jones and ‘“Tub” 


They’d hardly scrambled o’er the 
side 

And found a likely place to hide, 

Before the ‘‘Lee,’’ her sails set free, 

Had sped away upon the tide. 


She headed for the Spanish Main, 

Through wind and wave and driving 
rain, 

Till it would seem that every beam 

Must surely part beneath the strain. 


i 
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Like peas they rolled about the floor, 

Till Tub went crashing through a 
door. 

Before their eyes, to their surprise, 

There lay revealed a secret store. 


All undisturbed for countless years 

Were hats and boots and fighting 
gears, 

With plumes and lace enough to 
grace 

A hundred dashing buccaneers. 


And there, deep hidden in the hold, 
They also found a chart, which told 
Just how, and where, by using care, 
They’d find a treasure chest of gold. 


But this is only just the start 
Of their adventures with the chart. 
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CLUB MOTTO: 
The only joy I keep is what | give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club 

The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 
in its members. 

Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club. 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white, unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 
If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 


LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


be returned. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


CARE OF RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 


No manuscripts can 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 





EASTER 
THE grass is turning, oh, so 
green, 
Everywhere new buds are seen. 
The Easter bunny is on his way, 
To bring us eggs on Easter day. 


MAR JORIE GOLDWASSER 
Age 8% years. 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 
| DO wish that I was sent a copy 

of CHILD LIFE every day, 
instead of every month. | am 
not a subscriber, but I buy it every 
month 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA K. ALEXANDER 


New York City, N. Y. 
Age 10% years. 


SPRING 


ARLY in the morning 
When the sky is still and gray, 
The robin perches on a tree 
And sings a roundelay. 


ANNE K. ALEXANDER 
Age 10% years. New York City. 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 
[ AM a new reader of CHILD 
LIFE and want to join the 
club. I am sending you this pic- 
ture of my little sister because | 
think she is so cute. It was taken 
this summer with her dolly. 
Yours truly, 
Mary D. WALTS 
Age 11 years. Elkhart, Ind. 
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536 S. CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FAIRYLAND'S GIFT 
[DEAR crystal days of April. 
I look and cannot find you, 
With closed eyes try to image you 
in vain. 
“Tis only when I'm blowing bubbles 
That I catch the magic of your 
spirit, 
Fairyland's gift dazzling the world 
And melting away of sheer fragility 


WENDY HARLAN 


Age 11 years. Seattle, Wash 


THE EASTER LILY 


, YOU pretty thing, 
On my window sill! 
You nod your head 
Like a daffodil. 
Just what you are 
I cannot tell, 
But you look to me 
Like a silver bell. 


MARGARET JOY FITZGERELL, 
Age 8 years Hollywood, Calif 












Sox for Tots 
and Children’s 
Sports Hose 
What beautiful designs! What 


exquisite colors! 
No wonder Randolph Cuties fancy-top 


socks for wee folk and three-quarterlength 
sports hose for older boys and girls have 
held the leadership for years, in spite of 
many attempts to imitate them. 
And for all their finer appearance and 
longer wear, Cuties are moderately priced 
_If your dealer hasn't Cuties, send us 
his name. If you enclose $1 we will send 
= sample assortment, our selection. 
sure to state size and whether you 
want Sox for Tots or Cuties Sports, 34 


length hose. This offer for a limited 
time only. 


Randolph Cuties are the only 
genuine Cuties. Look for the 
trade mark on every pair. 


RANDOLPH MILLS 


Dept. E-4, Randolph & Columbia Ave., 
a Philadelphia 


E. M. Townsend & Co., New York City 
ling Agents 


Write for ‘The Three Sockdolagers,"* 
an illustrated booklet for the kiddies. 
Free, if you send your 
dealer's name. 
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SOX FOR TOTS 
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BRUIN THE BEAR 


CGGREAT grandma was cooking 

peaches in the big kettle, and 
the pet bear, Bruin, who was kept 
tied under an oak tree through the 
day, suddenly appeared in the door, 
drawn by the smell of peaches 
cooking. 

Great-grandma and her daughter 
escaped up the back stairs, leaving 
the kitchen to Bruin. 

Bruin walked up to the stove, 
sniffed the peaches and gingerly 
took out one with his paw, and 
ate it. It was HOT! 

He began to cry and stuck his 
hand in his mouth and danced 
around the room. 

Then a bright idea came to him. 

He knocked the big kettle off on 
the floor, spilling the peaches all 
over the floor. Then he proceeded 
to eat them greedily, talking all 
the while. 

Great Aunt Sue rang the big bell 
that called the men in time of 
danger. 

The men came and tied Mr. 
Bruin back under his tree. 

Bruin didn’t care for supper that 
night. 

WENDELL K. FITCH 
Age 9 years Wellesley, Mass. 


DUTCH CHILDREN 


AM going to tell you about the 
Dutch children. The Dutch 
children live in Holland. Holland 
is a low country across the sea. 
High dikes called sea walls are built 
to keep the sea from flooding the 
land. Do you know what they 
have for streets? They have canals 
for streets. In winter everybody 
skates on the frozen canal. The 
first skating day is a_ holiday. 
They haves many queer customs. 
One is their belief that the storks 
bring them good luck. Another 
custom is to hang a blue pincushion 
out on the door when a baby girl 
is born. When a boy is born they 
hang a pink pincushion on the 
door. They have one day out of 
the year they call scrubbing day. 
I should like to visit Holland and 
see scrubbing day. 


ADELE ALTSCHUL 


Age 9 years Dayton, Ohio 
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Celebrate Washington’s 
birthday by reading little 
Nicholas Knickerbocker’s 
impressions of the event. 


Nicholas 


By ANNE CARROLL Moore 


Here is a book to delight 
every one with a young 
heart—children and 
grown-ups as well. It is 
an adventure story of a 
small boy’s wanderings 
about New York and his 
amusing discoveries. 
With many charming pic- 
tures by Jay Van Everen 
who sees Nicholas as chil- 
dren see him. $2.00 


Short Talks with 
Young Mothers 


On the Management of Infants and 
Young Children 


By 
CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY, M.D. 





In this concise volume the 
well-known specialist in Child 
Welfare gives suggestions for 
practically everything regard- 
ing the care of the child with 
all the details of the child’s 
feeding, clothing, bathing and 
airing, and what to do in an 
emergency. 

Seventh edition revised and 
enlarged. Illustrated, $1.50 






1000 Things a 
Mother Should Know 


By Mae SAVELL Croy 


Important suggestions on the 
care of the child, its bodily 
needs and spiritual influences 
as well, from birth to adoles- 
cence, in illness and health, 
presented with detailed infor- 
mation on clothing, food train- 
ing and entertainment, $1.75 


At all booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 













Here’s a Globe 
for You 


ERE’S a globe of the 
world, built like the one 


in school only not too big for 
your room. And you can 
have it FREE. 

It is what is called a revolv- 
ing six-inch Rand M£Nally 
globe—six inches straight 
through. All the countries of 
the world are printed in beauti- 
ful colors on it. With it you 
can get a clear idea of just 
where every country is, how 
big it is compared to others, why 
the sun rises and sets, what Colum- 
bus was trying to do when he dis- 
covered America, how much water 
there is, why the world flyers went 
where they did, what the equator is, 
where the north pole is, and you 


will learn ever so many other things, 
too. 


You Can Have It 
In Your Room 


To get this interesting globe FREE sim- 
ply send us the new subscription of some 
friend for one year and the $3.00 you have 
collected. It must be a new subscription 
and must not be yourown. Use the blank 
below and the day after we receive it with 
the $3.00 we will send the globe postpaid 
to you. Only one globe sent to one address, 


- — — -FOR THE GLOBE- — — - 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY One Year $3.00 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicage Two Years 5.00 
Enclosed you will find a check for $3.00 for one 


year or $5.00 for two years’ subscription to CHILD 
LIFE, to be sent to 


Joy Givers Club 


E can hear the Pacific Ocean 

where | live. My home is by 
the beach oy North Bay of Gray's 
Harbor. like to play on the 
| beach, ee when it is stormy. 
| I learned to write on the beach 
first. I wrote “God is Love” and 
my name. 


W Dear Miss Waldo: 
| 


| I have two younger sisters and 
| a baby brother. 


ALIDA JANE BLOOM 
| Age 6 years Hoquiam, Wash. 


JANE WELCH AND KIM 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

ENJOY CHILD LIFE 

much. I have been taking it two 
years. |aminthesBgrade. Iam 
enclosing a portrait of my dog, Kim, 
and myself. I am writing a poem 
which I hope you will publish in 
CHILD LIFE. 


very 


JANE WELCH 


KIM 


HAVE a dog, his name is Kim, 
He is so full of fun, 
We romp and play the livelong day, 
Always on the run. 


Then in his little basket, 
We tuck him for the night. 
He sleeps and snores for many 
hours, 
Ready for play at daylight. 
Lovingly, 
JANE WELCH 


Age 9 years Fairport, N. Y. 


‘OhDaddyJ its Wonderful” 
7 MERREMAKER 


A COMPLETE HOME PLAYGROUND 
Cc ey eedad eed ed 

SLIDE-TEETER-TOTTER 

AND MERRY-GO-ROUND 


USED INDOORS 
AND OUTDOORS 


aah 
aVaney 


The Play Instinct 


is a part of every child’s nature and de- 
mands a variety of activity plays. Phy- 
sical development is absolutely necessary 
for the growth, health and mental alert- 
ness of Children. The Merremaker is a 
Health-building muscle developer and 
gives Children an abundance of varied 
fun. It builds Health and Strength be- 


| cause its many forms of play bring all 


muscles of the body into co-ordinated 
action. 

The Merremaker is a most practical 
and inexpensive Home Playground, 
whose novelty never wears off. It is 
used Summer and Winter, Indoors or 
Outdoors. The Merremaker combines 
the three most popular play features for 
Children—a Slide, Teeter-Totter, and 
Merry-Go-Round. It is simple and easy 
to set up, durably made and finished in 
bright red enamel. It keeps the Children 
happy, contented and busy in healthful 
activity. The Merremaker is sold at a 
remarkably low price as a result of 
simple construction and quantity pro- 
duction. 

Give your Children this wonderful 
strength building Home Playground. It 
will pay you many times over in the 
health and happiness of your Children. 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION 
254 Cecil Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cut out and mail this coupon today 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION. 
MANUFACTURERS 
254 Cecil St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me full information and 
price on the Merremaker Home Play- 
ground. 
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These 
Skates Have 
RUBBER TIRES 





CHILD LIFE 


Join Our 


CHICAGO 
Roller Skate 
CLUB 


UBBER-TIRED roller skates will be in greater demand this 


Spring than ever before. 


Boys and girls are sending in 


orders now to be ready to goearly. Quiet, speedy, ball-bearing 


—you can’t buy better skates anywhere. 


Order your pair now 


and get a souvenir gold-finished member- 
ship emblem FREE. State name, address 
and age clearly and enclose P.O. Money 


Order for $4.00. 
satisfied. Order today. 


Money back if not 


Gold-Finished Membership 
Emblem FREE to Clad 
Members 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. 


4455 W. Lake St. 


Get this FREE Jingle Book 


Dapple Gray Jingle Book is NOT a 


ut a pretty booklet illustrated io 
many colors and con- == 
§ e 
hero. Will be se 4 KS 
and Be 
address. 





coules. 


HIS is Dapple Gray, beloved by 


children. Handsome moulded 
aluminum head, hand painted. Bright 
red wheels, with balloon type tires that 
run easily and will not mar furniture. 
Seat, a rich red, of kiln-dried hard-|& 
wood. Swivel joint of steel can not 
stick or wear out. Running gears 
black enamel baked. A beautiful Blue 
Ribbon Toy. 


JUNIOR WHEEL GOODS Co. 
639 S. Clarence St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
and Kokomo, Indiana. 


Dapple Gray 


ALD IBBON WHEEL ae SLES OR TONNE ee 








The Prettiest Room 
It is the one full of pictures with no 
ugly wires showing. 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
** The Hanger with the Twist” 
They make picture hangfng joyful 
1Q0c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 







Chicago, Ill. 








TEACH YOUR CHILD 


at Home 


by famous Calvert School methods 
from Kindergarten to High School 


alvert School, established over 25 years ago to spe- 
cialis in the teaching of children, conducts a t day 
school in Baltimore and is successfully ng thou- 
sands of pupils scattered over the entire | face of the globe. 
It furnishes all books, materials. lessons, and guides and 
supervises the work. 


Vv. M. HILLYER—Headmaster. 
—_ ng,” “A sn History of 


ite for informati: 
CALVERT ScHOOL” 11 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


Author of “Child 
the World,” etc. 


5° Tots Forget-Me-Nots 


4 & ©. @ © 


“Dear Mrs. Schroll:—I have never had a song 
take so well with both children and their par- 
ents as your action song, “‘Lititle Tots Forget- 
Me-Nots.” It makes such a happy a to 
the children, they act it out so na y. I 
most heartily recommend it to those teaching 
the primary age, and for use in the home. 

Epna_M. Jotty, 
412 Sycamore St., incinnati, Ohio” 
The net price of the song is 35 cents. To get it 
introduced we will mail a copy for two silver 
dimes. 
FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
529 Elm St. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Heat from hot water poured over dishes in rack dries 
and sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts 
for years. Saves i a labor. Large size $2. - 


dealers or ask for folder. 


THE PERFECTION 
DISH DRYER CO. 
Dept.“E” Indianapolis,Ind. 
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EASTER 


FASTER, Easter, 
come? 
If you do we'll have some fun. 


EDWIN GOLDWASSER 


wont you 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
| AM sending you a story about 
Mr. Moon. On the cover of 
CHILD LIFE is a little picture of 
a little fellow and he has a big 
head and little body and that’s 
where I got my idea of making this 
story. It is on the September 
magazine. I hope very, very much 
my little story of Mr. Moon will be 
published in the next magazine 
I love CHILD LIFE very much 
but best of all I love the Joy Givers 


Your true member, 
ELIZABETH ALICE HOWARD 


MR. MOON 


ME: MOON set out to find the 

home of CHILD LIFE. He 
walked and he walked and he 
walked until at last he saw the 
sign of CHILD LIFE HOME. 
When he reached the place he went 
through a long hall, which was filled 
with magazines, and the nicest 
magazines you nearly ever saw. 
In them were little poems and 
stories. 

Mr. Moon started at the first 
and went clear through. When he 
got to the page of the Joy Givers 
Club and read the stories and 
poems, he thought he would make 
up a poem, too, and have it pub- 
lished in the very next magazine. 

Mr. Moon said aloud, “I am 
the great big moon who has come 
way, way down to the ground to 
find the home of CHILD LIFE.” 

And Mr. Moon had just finished 
when a beautiful lady appeared. 
She said, “I am the Lady of CHILD 
LIFE. I heard your poem and 
thought it was very good and it 
will be published in the very next 
magazine of CHILD LIFE.” 

Then she vanished, and Mr. 
Moon skipped out of the door and 
into the wide world, for he was as 
happy as could be because he was 
a member of the Joy Givers’ Club. 

ELIZABETH ALICE HOWARD 
Age g years. Georgetown, Texas 
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EASTER 


THE birds give you greeting. 
The butterflies, too, 
Put on winged beauty, 
Sweet child for you. 
RUTH METCALF, 
Roseburg, Ore. 


AN EASTER ADVENTURE 


T WAS Easter eve. As we sat 
together in the twilight, we 
heard a soft step advancing down 
the road. In one hand this mys- 
terious person (for we thought it 
really was a person) held a candy 
lantern, and in the other hand a 
striped candy cane, such as you 
see on Christmas trees. 

As this step became more dis- 
tinct the light became brighter, 
and, to our surprise and astonish- 
ment, we saw neither man nor 
woman, girl nor boy, but two little 
white rabbits. On his back one of 
them carried a pack, similar to 
Santa's, but its contents were alto- 
gether different. His pack con- 
tained Easter eggs and baskets of 
many different colors neatly packed. 

The Easter Bunny spoke and 
said, “I am not coming any longer. 
I am getting too old. My son 
here will supply you with fun for 
Easter. I am taking him around 
to show him where he will have to 
lighten his load. I will not have 
time to come around again to-night, 
so I will leave my Easter treasures, 
which were in store for you. 
Good night, and a happy Easter!” 

So saying the two rabbits disap- 
peared down the road. 

MARY O'CONNER 
Age 10 years. Meriden, Conn. 


APRIL 


[OVING April's come at last. 
Hurrah, for stormy March is 
past! 
Oh, Spring, Spring, Spring, 
Can't you hear the birds sing? 
And can't you see the April showers 
That we all know will make May 
flowers? 
ROBERT B. SHEARER 
Age 11 years Remington, Ind. 


Joy Givers Club 


“Ask Mother 
to take you to 


‘ Northern 


“WISCONSIN 


The sunshine and balsam air of the Land-O-Lakes will give you 
acoat of tan and a glow of health that will outlast many months. 


Beaver, woodchucks, squirrels, chipmunk, rabbits and friendly 
porcupines will tell you of Nature’s secrets. 


Ask father to arrange for a North Woods home this summer 
and visit you over week-ends. There’s a lake shore cottage for 
you with the pine woods your back yard. 


Tell him to write to us for full particulars about resorts, 
summer homes and excellent camps for boys and girls. 


Fast overnight luxurious trains 
Bargain vacation fares = mt » 
b = 
C. A. CAIRNS, Pass. Traf. Mgr. C. & N. W. Ry. ate A, 


226 West Jackson Street, Chicago, Ill. 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 
for All the Family 


A * family can enjoy the comforts of Velvet Grip 

Hose Supporters, made to suit all ages, in Sew-Ons and 
Pin-Ons. They come to you from a New England factory 
which prides itself, in addition to maintaining a high stand- 
ard of quality, on the ideal healthful conditions under which 
the supporters are made. This is a consideration of im- 
portance in buying wearing apparel. 


Velvet Grip Hose Supporters are preferred and bought by ae 
who know, principally because the quality of webbing and workm 
ship never varies and is always the very best. The All- Rubbe: 
Oblong Button keeps stockings taut, eliminates runs and tears. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 


Makers of the Famous Boston Garter for Men 


is the name of the smallest 

‘in-Ons,”, which you may 
now obtain to keep Baby 
comfortable. If your dealer . 
cannot supply you write us 
direct. Lisle 12c; Silk 18c, 
postpaid. 
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A fascinating new catalog of candy com- 
binations. Flere i is a book that we will 
gladly send you if you write at once. 
It will save you many dollars on your 
candy purchases — shave you how to 
order a varied candy supply for your 
home each week and acquaint you 
with the Loft method of service — 
Loft quality and Loft low prices. 
You can have this beautifully illustrated 


book a di 
poh eM AT ONCE 


Thisbook illustrates specially select- 
ed combinationsat prices that will 
simply astound you—for the purest 
and most wholesome candy that 
cen te made—with over a thousand 
delicious kinds to choose from. 


SENy PREPAID Fresh—By Mail! 


11, Special Aaserted only | Post. The convenience of ordering by mail from 
11b. Crystal Mixture . a profusely illustrated book — plus immediate de- 
B livery direct from our kitchen to you 

Covered Pineapple. . assures you fresh supply of confections, every day 

1 Ib: Gaocctate Double | All for 


only. | Of the week, at prices so low that you will hardly 
1 Ib. Fancy’ Hard Can-{ 2.00 | believe your eyes. 


ies (in metal con-| Prepaid 
ee 24-Hour Order Service 


tainera) 
Loft fills orders immediately upon receipt, because 
Alitor | our Mail Order Department adjoins our kitchens 
1 Ib. Chocolate Covered \ °"!Y | and features a special 24-hour service. No delay! 
1 Ib. Chocolate Ttalian . 3.50 It reaches your door direct from the factory. That 
oteteiinalionaery is why we guarantee its freshness! 
Caramels ... Loft quality and Loft low prices are the reasons for its 


popularity today. Méillions buy it because it cannot be 
made better, purer or more delicious at any price. 


1b. a... ——-" ; \e tor | LOFT CANDY is sent to you prepaid by Parcel 


1 Ib. Milk Chocolate 


i Ib.Very High Grade 


Assorted Chocolates . 
11b. Milk Chocolate 
Covered Parlays . 


Loft Pays the Postage 


Our 51-year reputation assures all patrons 
of fresh, pure, delicious candy and we 
guarantee it—or your money will be 
refunded. You must be satisfied ! 


Address Dept. 15 "400 eed St., New York 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


In order that the CuiLtp Lire School and Camp Service may 
be conducted most effectively, the Advertising Department an- 
nounces the establishment of the Cu1_p Lire Bureau of Education, 
which will direct the two Services simultaneously. Your inquiries 
about either schools or camps will henceforth be personally handled 
through the Cu1Lp Lire Bureau of Education. 


CENTURY 
SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better—why pay more? 

ENTURY 2 you the world’s best music, beautifully 
printed on the best paper! What more can sheet music be! 

ere are over 2300 compositions in the Century catalogue 
all 15c—(20¢ in Canada), masterpieces like ‘“‘Barcarolle,”’ “‘Hun- 
garian Rhapsody,” “Lustpiel Overture,” ‘William Tell,” 
“Salut A Pesth,’’ etc.—all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century dealer. 
Century ’s low price is only possible because of the small profit. 
Complete catalogue of over 2300 compositions free on request. 


Thousands CRITE successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED Music exclusiv:ly — because 

know it is all that good music ean be at half the 
price or less; and they know parents appreciate the saving. 


Century Music Publishing Co., 232 W. 40th St., N.Y. C. 
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EASTER 


UNNIES, bunnies everywhere, 


Painting eggs with greatest 
care, 


For little children on Easter Davy, 
To make them happy and so gay! 


FRANCES BARBARA LEGG 
Age 8 years. New York City. 





SUSAN BARBER 


FOG AT CORONADO 


THE pale moon glimmered on the 
earth one night 


And wrapped round it a ghost-like 
cloud of white. 

The fog rolled in from the stirring 
sea 


And all of the coast was a mystery. 


The lights from the tower looked 
like the eye 

Of a hungry lioness awaiting her 
prey. 

The distant rumble of a coming 
train 


Came loud through the sheets of 
pouring rain. 


And near-by the foaming tongues 
of the ocean 


Reached and went in rhythmic 
motion, 

And forms indistinct through the 
heavy air 


Appeared and disappeared we know 
not where. 


The blustering wind that swept the 
land 


Passed over tops of the banks of 
sand 
The world was weird on that queer, 
misty night 
And presented a startling but won- 
derful sight. 
SUSAN BARBER 


Age 11 years Coronado, Calif. 
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MISS DAVISON’S SCHOOL 


Hillcrest 


Here are gay playmates, tender care, and 
the sympathetic under- 
standing of home. 
Swings, basket ball, 
sleighrides, surprise 
parties. Sunshiny 
rooms. Delicious, ; 
wholesome food. Un- 
usual advantages inf / 
music. Only normal, j 
healthy children—s5 to 
15 years old—-accepted. 

Number limited. ; 
Send toaay for catalog. 


Miss Sarah M. Davison, Principal 
Box 4L, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


LIROAOMO) 
SKATES 


with the self-contained ball 
. bearing wheels, the truss 


Ask your dealer for the 


Steel Thread or skate with the RED DISC 


Rubber Tires 


Do You Want a 
Best Friend? 


O* THE Dog Page are the names of 
many puppies that are ready and 
anxious to be your very best friend. If you 
can’t decide between them, write to the 
Dog Department, CHILD LIFE, 536 S. 
Clark Street, Chicago. 


AAA TAG 
la sla 


No more weary armsand tired babies. Tuck baby snug! 
in a convenient GORDON MOTOR ORIB or BASSI- 
NET. Asleep or awake, baby really enjoys motoring. 
Mother, too, may ride in comfort, or drive if she 
chooses. theshocks baby would receive if held. 
“The Safest Way” the doctors say. e GORD 
MOTOR CRIB shown above is_ quickly installed in 
8. 8 


one- 

cab. Mother’s pleasure y's 

comfort worth many times its small 

investment. Sold orsent 
for illustrated folder and deal- 

et’s name. For baby, do it today. & 


‘ Motor CribCo. 
Dept. 120, 1519 Wabash Ave.Ghicago 


Makes It Unexcelled 


For All Toilet Purposes 


Joy Givers Club 


| Dear Rose Waldo: 


AM sending you a picture of 

myself and the twins, and also 
'a poem. I love CHILD LIFE. 
| And I can't really tell you which 
'one I| like best because they are all 
so good. 

Well, I hope that my poem is 
good enough to be printed and also 
hope I can be a member of the Joy 
Givers’ Club. 

Lovingly yours, 
ROSEMARY HENSELMAN 
Age 11 years. Medford, Ore. 


ROSEMARY AND THE TWINS 


THE SAND CASTLE 


MADE a little castle. 

It was made all of sand— 
The prettiest little castle 
That was ever made on land. 
But one morning, 

A tide came up to shore, 
And swept my little castle 
Away for evermore. 


ROSEMARY HENSELMAN 
Age 11 years. Medford, Ore. 


| KEY TO 
TH CHILD LIFE QUILT 
| 


(See page 240) 


This diagram shows the arrangement of 
| the blocks in the Child Life quilt. 


Parents 


Your Children Need 
a Close Contact 
With Nature 


HETHER your child 

attends a public or pri- 
vate school, the activities of 
the summer camp meet a 
very real need in supplement- 
ing the training of both school 
and home. It provides your 
child with such an education 
as only the outdoors can 
give, and it teaches him the 
value of team work and co- 
operation with his fellows. 
Through its sports it builds 
up his health and strengthens 
his self-control. Moreover, 
it provides him with red- 
blooded adventure and 
wholesome good times, in 
contrast to the amusements 
the average summer resort 
gives him. Again there 
comes up the problem of the 
selection of a camp that will 
meet your child’s particular 
needs. 


The Camp Service of 
CHILD LIFE 


The CHILD LIFE Camp Direc- 
tory on another page has been 
established to accommodate, by 
intelligent advice, the parents of 
children between the ages of six 
and twelve, and to recommend to 
them its approved camps. The 
CHILD LIFE Camp Service is in 
close touch with those camps 
throughout the country which have 
the finest junior groups. It is at 
the disposal of all parents who need 
sound, careful guidance in this all- 
important choice. Please state the 
age and sex of each child, the 
approximate amount you wish to 
spend, and what vicinity you have 
in mind for their vacation. 


Address 
E. EVALYN GRUMBINE, Director 


CAMP SERVICE 


CHILD LIFE 


536 S. Clark Street Chicago 


———— ee 
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WHO’S WHO HONOR ROLL 
(Continued from March CHILD LIFB) 


Catherine Graves 
Roberta Grier 


Ethel 1. @ 

. Gurney 
Dorothy Greatores 
Vieginis Griffin 
F. T. Gerard, Jr 
Pauline Gits 
Eleanor Gee 
piasbee Gillinder 


ris Gehri; ig 
ions Goldman 
Marynelle Gutridge 
Dorothy Gilmore 
Harriott Griswold 
Frances Gould 
M Gill 
William Gee 
Vivian Gillespie 
Winona Gray 
Ethel Gabrielson 
Clarissa Green 


Anna Herke 

Naomi Hull 

Freda M. Haller 
Eleanore Hauch 
Wilma Fraley Hughee 


Han 4 hel, J: 
‘arry Henshel, Jr. 
Mary Jane Hayden 
Elva Hill 
Carlotta Hoffman 
Frank Etheridge 
Victor Hoffman 
Henrietta Harbord 
- Hand 


is 

Ray Hill 

Margaret Rives Hopkins 

Helen A. Horner 

Margaret Hoppes 

2 an Hoskins 
Henninger 

Suns fa M. Harris 

Anna Hastings 

L. M. Harris 

Virginia Hall 

Frederick A. Hime 

Ruth May Hudson 

Lucile M. Hastings 

Emily Hall 

R. Katharine Hubbara 

Bernice Harris 


Penelope Hunter 
Pauline Immasche 
Marjorie Innes 
Helen Irwin 


Heien Johnston 
Martha Jones 
Barbara Jones 
Helen Janes 
Phyllis Jones 
Corinne Jones 
Jane Johanson 
Pauline Johnson 
Josephine Jackson 
pom: Jacobson 


Quentin Jones 
Althea Johnson 
Marjorie Jackson 
Marie Louise Julian 
Loren H. Jones 
Miriam Jacobson 
Peggy L. Jones 
Cee Jamason 


eurette Kahn 
Elisabeth Kuehdor! 


Marguerite Karsch 
Katharine Krumbhols 
Elise Kendall 


Fred London 
Evelyn V. Lawson 
Bettie Lance 
Nathalie De Lap 
Virginia Leach 


Virginia ¥. Let 

F . Der 
Marjorie Lewis 
Libby EK. Lusch 
Jack Long 

Evelyn L Leddy 
Rose Lavender 


Donald Long 
oe F. Lardner 
8. Lawton 
Jennie Lindstrom 
Phyllis Lockard 
Katharine Landon 
Naomi Leins 
Charmian A. Leigh 
Ruth Le 


vy 
Mary Littlejohn 
Jane Lower 
John Elmore Lawrence 
Nancy J. Longenecker 


Rosa A. H. Long 

Amelia Lashar 

re ie —_ 
Marjorie Lon Long 


Betty La 
Letitia Lytle 


Ruth L. Miller, 

N ney M. Movrer 
Katherine Martin 
Betty Me 
Elizabeth 


Joan Matthews 


Margaret Mook 
Betty Mara 
Betty Morgan 
Maryallis Morgan 
Mary H. Moss 
Alta Morris 


Mary Miller 
Marea Maier 
Christine Miller 
Stephen Malven 
Philip Mitchell 
Charlotte Mauvais 
Phoebe D. Massey 
Eva C. Miller 

M Michaux 
Evelyn Mallory 


CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
| WANT to join the Joy Givers’ 
Club. Here is my picture. 
Sincerely, 


GERALD BLANCHARD 
Palmer, III. 


GERALD BLANCHARD 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

“THANK you very much for the 
CHILD LIFE magazine you 

sent me. I was very glad to see 

my poem, picture, story and illus- 

trations in print. 

I am sending you one of my 
recent poems, and I hope you will 
print it in CHILD LIFE sometime. 
I have bought CHILD LIFE every 
month since the first copy I ever 
saw. That was in February, 1922. 
I still have my first copy. 

With love from 
MARION KLEIN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


SHADOWS 


HEN drawn are the glossy 
shades of night, 
And the flowers have gone to sleep, 
The room is flooded with mellow 
light— 
Gray shadows around us creep. 
Grotesquely alluring a shadow is— 
A silhouette dim and gray—- 
The rhythm of night— 
A fantastic dream 
That goes dancing along till day. 


MARION KLEIN 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Age 11 years. 


Glenna Martin 

Helen L. Moir 

Flora Morgan 

Mary Marshall 

Flizabeth Neisel 

Ruth —— 
Breda N: 


Dorothy Newton 
Helen N olen 


Edgar Walker, Jr. 
Esther Perkins 


Virginia Pitzer 
Estelle Penn 
Carlotta Porter 


Henriette Peterssen 
Dorothy W. Pelzer 
Fyre Nebay ed 
aroline ley 
Dorothy Richards 
Margaret K. 


Lynn C. Riess, Jr. 
J. F. Reardon 
John Walker Ryan 
Helen Rieth 
Annabel Riley 
Mary Richardson 
Genevieve Rupert 
Thomas Rawes 
Genevieve B. Roemmele 
Phyllis M. Rowand 
Emma M. Roper 


Irva L. Ri 
— inarien 


Dorothy’ M, Rot Rothenberger 


earl Randall 
Dorsghy Arm Rines 


Praia Basel 
Margaret M. Rickey 
Frederick Richardson 
John G. Robison. 
Mary Reins 

Vernon Ramsey 
Alice J. Shanks 

Ruth M. Sanford 
Grace Nina Stocklin 
Earla Smith 

Emilie Stevenson 
Margaret Schaeffer 
Margaret Shively 
Ross W. Sanderson, Jr. 
Donald Swope 
Pauline J. Schrenk 
Peggy Stevens 
Maxine E. Smith 
Gladys Stanton 
Mary Etta Stewart 
Edith Sperry 

Edna M. Scharminghansen 
Carol Singleton 
Phyllis Stevenson 
Margaret E. Stines 
Owen Sexsmith 
Marguerite Smith 
Mary Swett 
Anderson Smith 
Beverly Streeter 
Mary Olive Shepherd 
Gladys Slayden 
Dorothea Slack 

Ada M. Sullivan 
Margaret Stark 
Martha Stehm 


April, 1985 


Marjorie Woodhull 
Hilda Wheeler 
Jane Wagner 
Catherine C. White 
Lucy R. Waterbury 
Juliette Wilson 
Rex Wightman 
Luana Warren 
Corinne Yates 
Elizabeth Yount 
Lena L. Yocum 
Grace E. Young 
Alice Mae Ziemer 
Robert Ziegler 
Marjorie Zeiner 








